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in its first American season 


marks a distinct milestonegn the growth OF dance interest in this country. 


This one remaining European royal ballet,-of all those which have flourished 
under kings and czars, has rarely been seen outside its beautiful home 
theatre in Cépeniaanll Its first visit to London was only three years ago 
when it accompanied King Frederik IX of Denmark to the coronation of 
Queen Elizabeth. This present leave from the Royal Theatre is limited to only 
seventeen performances at the New York Metropolitan Opera House, 


followed by a five-week tour. 


The ever-growing dance interest in this country ... signaled afresh by the brief 
American season of the Royal Danes...is a matter of particular pride 


to Capezio. For it has been our pleasure to contribute continuously to this 


expansion by serving the dance with the very finest tools of the art - 


Capezio Dance Footwear and Accessories. 


- The Dancer’s Cobbler has created footwear fox dancers the world over 
| since 1887. This unbroken tradition is your assurance of unparalleled 


craftsmanship and the fit necessary to meet your most exacting needs. 
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FREE: Write for new catalogue. 
Address Capezio, Department DM 1056, «He DANCE es 
1612 Broadway, New York 19, New York 
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The appearance of the Hipyal Danish I ee 

Capezio is join in welcdgging it to our shores. 
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NEWS 


ROYAL DANISH BALLET 

September was Royal Danish Ballet 
month in NYC. Even before their arrival, 
150 strong—70 of them dancers, including 
7 ballet children—the general public was 
treated to an unusual barrage of stories 
and photos of the Co. and its members. 

“Ballet Girl,” a charming short 
about the audition and training of a RDB 
student, was shown on numerous pro- 
grams. One of those was the Dance Films 
evening at the Museum of Modern Art, 
where the Co.’s newly appointed Ballet 
Master Frank Schaufuss, addressed the 
audience. Of special interest was the 
announcement of his plan to have a Dan- 
ish Ballet choreographer’s workshop next 
year. 

The visitors arrived safely at Idlewild 
Airport on Sept. 12 to discover that all 
their stage shoes had been left behind 
(those were soon flown over). The cordial 
reception at the central New York Public 
Library on the 13th; the Gala premiere; 
the elegant dinner-dance at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel on the 17th, all came too 
late for photos and details in this issue, 
but will be fully treated next month. 

For the moment let it suffice to say 
that all events were marked by a warm 
welcome and a happy awareness of the 
historic and diplomatic significance of the 
visit. The Co. leaves the. Met on the 30th 
of Sept. for a 5-week tour. We greet them 
with pleasure. | 


AROUND NEW YORK 

Nora Kovach and Istvan Rabovsky are 
announced for the Palace variety show 
starring Judy Garland, scheduled for 
opening Sept. 26. The pair, instead of 
dancing classical ballet, are inaugurating 


a new “modern” dance act. Miss Gar- 


lund’s act, which features 11 dancing men, 
was staged by Bob Alton... Irene Haw- 
thorne, former Met ballerina, is presenting 
her l-woman show, “Autobiography,” at 
the Booth Theatre for 6 perfs. beginning 
Oct. 2:. . . Nick Castle staged the night 
club act of Lisa Kirk, which opened the 
fall season at the Plaza’s Persian Room... 
Amun Ram, with Pilakam as guest artist, 
presented a free lecture-demonstration of 
Hindu dance Sept. 11 in the outdoor East 
River Park Amphitheatre, sponsored by the 
NYC Dept. of Parks . . . Capezio Pres. 
Ben Sommers has been named Chairman 
cf the Women’s Shoe Div. of the Muscular 
Dystrophy Assns. of America. 
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DEBUT OF YUGOSLAV "KOLO" CO. 

The Yugoslay State Co. of 55 dancers, 
singers and musicians, known as “Kolo,” 
(see ip. 45-46) begins its Ist American 
tour Oct. 1 in Ottawa. Under the Hurok 
banner and with the official cooperation 
of the Yugoslav Gov’'t., the group comes 
to NYG for 3 performances this month: 
Oct. 11 (eve) and Oct. 13 (mat.) at Car- 
negie Hall, and Oct. 12 (eve) at the 
P’klyn Academy. Subsidized through the 
Yugoslav Ministry of Education, the troupe 


from Serbia is directed by Olga Skovran. - 


The program features a tamburitza and 
mandolin orchestra. 


PEARL PRIMUS WORLD TOUR 

Pearl Primus and Co. sailed Sept. 
from NYC for a long tour which will in- 
clude Europe, Israel, Africa, India and 
Indonesia. Her Ist appearance was sched- 
uled to be the opening program of the 
Int'l Dance Festival in Rome on Sept. 25. 
An honor guest in the audience there 
will be Pres. William Tubman of Liberia, 
who has been making a state visit to 
Italy. The Primus group then embarks 
on a 3-month tour of Italy,, France and 
Belgium. In December they go to Israel, 
thence to Liberia, and across Africa to 


India and Indonesia. They return home 


next Sept. 


NOSSEN 20TH ANNIVERSARY 

Over 100 young dancers will appear in 
“Dance of Education,” a special perform- 
ance marking the 20th anniversary of the 
Steffi Nossen School in NY’s Westchester 
County. The.program,will be held Oct. 21 


cat 3 PM in the handsome new American 


Shakespeare Festival Theatre at Stratford, 
Conn. Appearing as guest artists with 
the Nossen Dance 
Coll. Dance Group, tor whom Helen Priest 
Rogers is Faculty Advisor, and the Smith 
Coll. Demonstration Dancers, directed by 
Martha Myers. Both groups contain Nos- 
sen alumnae who have gone on to college 
dance. premiere, appropriately, 
is “A Shakespeare Soliloquy,” with music 
by Jess Meeker, the school’s musical 
director. As an added feature, Walter 
Terry. Dance Critic of the NY Herald 
Tribune, will discuss “Dance Education in 
America.” Proceeds are being contributed 
to a special 20th Anniversary Dance Schol- 
arship Fund. The audience is invited to 
come early and picnic on the grounds 
of the theatre. 
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MARTHA GRAHAM TV FILM | 

Martha Graham & Co., during the week 
ot Sept. 17, began shooting of an hour- 
long sound film which will be shown this 
winter on a network of educational TV 


-stations headed by WQED in Pittsburgh. 


The picture is an outgrowth of the highly 


successful lecture-demonstrations the Gra- 


ham group have giveh in the Orient, the 
Near East and Europe. Miss Graham ap- 
pears to introduce her co., and to discuss 
the movement and the art of performing 
In addition to the technique demonstra- 
tions, the dancers are doing excerpts from 
“Dark Meadow” and “Diversion of An- 
gels." Later this season the picture is to 
be made available for genéral TV release. 
Participating are Yuriko, Ethel Winter, 
Helen McGehee, Mary Hinkson, Matt 
Turney. Lillian Biersteker, Miriam Cole, 
Ellen van der Hoeven, Ellen Siegel, Robert 
Cohan, Stuart Hodes, Bertram Ross, David 
Wood and Gene MacDonald. 


DANCE SCENE USA 

Labanotation specialist Frank Barber, of 
Music Publishers Holding Corp., is appear- 
ing as dance critic, reporting on NYC 
events, from 11 to 11:30 AM every Mon. on 
station WPOP Hartford, Conn. .. . Open- 
ing meeting, scheduled for early Oct., of 
the Westchester Dance Council at the 
Ridgeway School in White Plains, NY, 
will feature Helen Tamiris in a lecture 
titled “Differences Between Theatre and 
Concert Dance”. . . Frances Alenikoff was 
teacher, choreographer and performer at 
the Leadership Inst. of the Nat'l Federa- 
tion of Temple Youth this summer at 
Oconomowoc, Wisc. . . . The Westchester 
Dance Players, directed by Carol New- 
man, perform Oct. 18 at the Mt. Vernon, 
NY, Free Synagogue. 

Salt Lake City’s Dance-in-the-Round has 
been incorporated under the new name of 
Arena Theatre. Dir. Barry Lynn announced 
a fall season to begin Sept. 27. 


PERSONALS 

Bambi Linn and Rod Alexander are ex- 
pecting a visit from the stork .. . Betty 
Byrd and Danny Hoctor became parents 
of a 2nd child, Daniel James Hoctor, Jr., 


born Aug. 18. . . Franca Baldwin, dancer 
in “New Faces,” married NY Mirror movie 
critic Justin Gilbert Sept. 10 . . . George 
Hale, dance director for many B’way 
shows,. died suddenly of a heart attack 
in NYC Aug. 15. (over ) 
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(continued from page 3) 


NEW CONTRIBUTORS 

DANCE Magazine welcomes 5 new con- 
tributors. Rosalyn Krokover begins a 
monthly column on recordings on p. 72 
of this issue. In the new BALLROOM 
USA section (p. 87) regional activities 
will be reported for the Mid-West by 
Louise Ege, new Pres. of the Chicago 
Nat'l Assn. of Dance Masters; for No. 
Calif. by Gladys Blankenship, Sec’y-Treas. 
of Dance Masters of Calif; for So. Calif. 
by Katherine Sheehy: for the Southwest 
by J. H. Vandapool. Helen Wicks Reid. 
Past. Pres. of the Amer. Soc. of Teachers 
of Dancing and of the Nat'l Council of 
Dance Teachers Orgns., is acting as con- 
sultant for BALLROOM USA. 


TELEVISION TOPICS 

Ted Cappy is choreographer for the 
‘56-57 Sid Caesar Show ... On Steve 
Allen's Sept. 5 “Tonight” show, Sono 
Osata danced her Japanese version of 
“Peter Pan” and Tatasuo Managawa per- 
formed an early Noh dance ... “Wide, 
Wide World” on Sept. 16 was again host 
to the Virginia Tanner Dance Theatre. 


100 young dancers performed in the set- 


ting of an abandoned Salt Lake City 
amusement park ... The Promenaders 
(seniors), Whirly-Jiggers and Wagon- 
Wheelers (10-13 year olds) and the Tad- 
poles (small fry) are the square dancing 
groups on “Ozark Jubilee,” ABC-TV's 
which will be seen Thursdays from 10- 
ll p.m. beginning Oct. 4. 

Agnes de Mille, whose “Art of the Bal- 
let’ was a highlight of last season's 
“Omnibus,” will again be featured this 
year to illustrate the story-telling potential 
of modern dance—date not set... Jonathan 
Lucas choreographs the Esther Williams 
“Aqua Spectacle” due on NBC Sept. 29 
.. . NBC announced its color TV program 
schedule on a special 50-minute closed 
circuit color telecast to audiences assem- 
bled at NBC stations in 120 cities across 
the country. Choreographer for the enter- 
tainment program was Matt Mattox... 
Sammy Davis, Jr., danced on the Sept. 16 
Steve Allen Show in “Stowaway,” an orig- 
inal ballet composed by Skitch Henderson 
and choreographed by Bambi Linn and 
Rod Alexander. Flamenco dancer Jose 
Molina was scheduled for the Sept. 23 
Steve Allen Show. During the proceedings 
Steve himself was due to portray a Fla- 
menco artist called E] Clumsy. 

Spanish and Flamenco teacher Jeannette 
Z. Cozzone, in addition to holding regular 
classes at Perry’s Studio in Hollywood, 
is assisting Anthony Capps on the Fla- 


menco sequence in “Adventure in Gibral- 


tar,” an episode in the Wally Cox TV | 


film series, “The Adventures of Hiram 
Holiday.” For another episode, Michel 
Panaieff is choreographing a solo for him- 


self and is appearing in a dramatic role - 


. . . Naomi Aleh-Leaf is preparing a pro- 
gram for Steve Allen's Oct. 24 “Tonight” 
shown on NBC. The folk life of Israel will 
be highlighted in dances, music and song 
.. . Mata Hari’s Tango.” a production 
number choreographed by Mara Lynn, 
emphasized the slinky 1912 “lady spy 
look” in current fashions on NBC-TV’s 
“Be a Famous Figure” Sept. ‘22. 

Tony Charmoli was choreographer of 
NBC's Sept. 17 color telecast of “The Lord 
Don't Play Favorites” ... John Butler, 
following his return from Detroit, where 
he is staging dances for a Chrysler in- 
dustrial show, choreographs the opening 
TV “Omnibus” of the season, Oct. 7, 
which will be a “History of Musical Com- 
edy,” directed by Leonard Bernstein. He 


-is.also creating dances for the NBC 


Opera's touring production of “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro.” 


SCHOOLS AROUND NEW YORK 

Merce Cunningham is teaching an ele- 
mentary technique class at the Dance 
Players Studio and a professional class 
ai 430 6th Ave. ... Fall faculty for the 
Irving Burton Dancers’ Studio includes 
Mr.. Burton, Anneliese Widman and Mary- 
cen Francis. Anne Clague and Carol 
Fenner are instructors for Acting & Music 
for Dancers. 

Jeannette Hodge and John Waller were 
chosen Sept. 14 as winners of dance 
scholarships in the American Theatre 
Wing’s Professional Training Program. 
Judges were Helen Tamiris, Zachary 
Solov and DANCE Mag. Ed. Lydia Joel. 

Lilian Espenak this year is assisted by 
William Urai and Kendra Weissmuller at 
NYC's Espenak School for the Art of Move- 
ment ... In a special program, Sarah 
Lawrence College is accepting a limited 
number of college men as students in 
the performing arts for experimental work 


in theatre, music, dance, opera and stage > 


design. Inquiries to be addressed to 
Bessie Schonberg, newly appointed Dir. of 
Theatre and Dance at Sarah Lawrence 


A dance ensemble directed by Pearl . 


Lang is being added this fall to the pro- 
gram of Dance Dept. of the Preparatory 
Div. of the Juilliard School of Music. In 
addition, Patricia’ Birsh, Alfredo Corvino 
and Miss Lang will offer ballet, modern 
and composition classes to students 7-18 
._. . Jose Limon, assisted by Betty Jones, 
Ruth Currier. June Dunbar, Frances John- 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


When requesting a change of address 
on your subscription, please give four 
weeks notice and be sure to provide 
your old as well as your new address. 
Also include postal zone numbers for 
both addresses. Unlike first-class mail, 
magazines are not forwarded. 


son, Michael Hollander and Richard Fiiz- 
Gerald, began his classes Sept. 17 at {'« 
1233 6th Ave. branch of the Dance Play. 
ers Studio . . . Marvin Gordon and Bil! 
Hooks have begun technique classes at 
tkeir 18th St. studio. 

Nina Fonaroff has announced 
for actors, singers, dancers, at her Dance 
Studio for Actors .. . Lee Becker is teach- 
ing jazz at the Benjamin Harkarvy stu‘ic 
this season .. . Carol Kelly, formerly with 
Ballet Carnival, is launching the .Scars- 


dale, NY. Dance Studio this fall, with 


classes in ballet, modern, body mechanic: 
Labanotation and _ children’s rhythmic 
movement ... The Jewish Community 
House Dance Center, Bklyn, directed by 
Alan Banks, has expanded its "56-57 cur- 
riculum. There will be classes in modern 
dance, ballet, improvisation, theory and 
composition. 

Virginia Lee, of Ballet Arts, announces 
2 distinguished guest teachers for this 


fall: Anton Dolin and Mme. Tokuho Azuma. | 


This summer Melissa Hayden was guest 
at the Ballet Academy of Hempstead, LI, 
and chose Linda Weltman, Barbara Ma- 
gistro and Stephanie Handelman as scho!- 
arship winners. The Academy also spon- 
sored a guest lesson by Muriel Stuart 
for all advanced students of Nassau 
County .. . Marian Chace, Dance Thera- 
pist at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washing- 
ton, D.C., is a faculty member for this 
season's course in Music Therapy at 
NYC's Turtle Bay Music School... Olga 
Tarassova opened her NYC and Green- 
vrich schools again in mid-Sept. She will 
also teach ballet and plastique at the 
Tamara Daykarhanova School of the Stage 
in NYC. 


- SCHOOLS AROUND THE COUNTRY 


A 3rd Ballet Theatre School is being 
opened in Okla. City. Heading’ the faculty 
will be Arnold Tamon, choreo-teacher who 
has been active on the West Coast. 
Corliss Ingram will also be on the teach- 
ing staff. Other BT schools are in NYC 
and Denver ... Jerrie Joseason has begun 
classes 
action, tension release, etc., at her new 
Los Angeles studio. June Scruggs is asso- 
ciate .. . The new Anita Pienovi School 


of Dance Arts, Beaverton, Ore., had its © 


opening Sept. 8. 


Oct. 1 saw the beginning of the 19th — 


season of the Albertine School of Dance 
in Nashville . . . The Martha Nishitani 
Modern Dance Studio in Seattle is pre- 
senting adult technique and composition 


in muscular kinetics, dynamic | 
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classes and creative dance for children 
. The Sylvia Studio of Dance has 
moved to larger quarters in the Michigan 
Theatre Bldg., Ann Arbor, Mich. ... 
Doreen Gilday, formerly a teacher in Okla. 
City, is now on the ‘staff of the Ballet 
Academy in El Paso, Tex. 
REGIONAL COMPANIES 

Ballet Guild of Phila., beginning its 5th 
year, performs with the Phila Grand Opera 
Co. in “La Gioconda” Oct. 11 at the 
Academy of Music. Dir. Antony Tudor 
and assistants Mattlyn Gavers and 
Alfredo Corvino are again in charge of 
classes and are preparing co. for winter 
performances . . . 4-week summer work- 
shop of the Houston Youth Symphony 
Ballet reports an outstanding success. 
Ballet Theatre’s Fernand Nault headed the 
faculty, which included Emmamae Horne, 
the co.’s Dir.; Florrie Olenbush and G’Ann 
King and special instructors Doris Hede 
(ballet history), Tem Boyd (makeup), 
Emory Thompson (Drama of the Dance), 
David Wuliger (rhythmics) and Mrs. Ernest 
Cassel (French ballet terms). 

New Orleans’ Crescent City Ballet, 
directed by Lelia Haller, during the Aug. 
29, 30 & 31 summer “Pops” concerts, per- 
formed 3 of Miss Haller’s ballets: “The 
Incredible Flutist,” “Eugene Onegin,” and 
“Roumanian Rhapsody.” Jeanna Fernan- 
dez, Mike Herrington, Leah Grace Bernard, 
Louise Johnson, Joe Savoie and Arthur 
Chaussier were featured ... The Dam- 
bergs Ballet Group of Halifax, directed 
by Mirdza Griki Dambergs, former prima 
ballerina of the Latvian Nat'l Opera, 
participated in the summer Nova Scotia 
Summer Festival of Arts and Crafts, held 
in the village of Tatamagouche. Mme. 
Dambergs began the fall session of her 
Halifax school Sept. 10. 

_ Minneapolis’ Ballet Concertant, founded 
by Sonia Orlova, George Verdak \ and 
William Glenn, presented 4 ballets last 


‘summer at the Arts Festival in Grand 


Marais, Minn. The Festival drew a state- 
wide audience, plus several busloads of 
Canadian visitors . . . Guest artist with 
the Charleston, W. Va., Ballet on Oct. 12 
will be Marta Becket. For the program she 
is choreographing a suite to Brahms 
“Variations on a Theme of Hadyn,” which 
she will dance with Andre Van Damme, 
the co.’s artistic dir. Miss Becket will 
also perform 5 works from her own reper- 
toire, including “The Mirror, the Carpet 
ond the Lemon.” 

Les Ballets Intimes of Nashville, directed 
by Albertine Maxwell, holds auditions 
Sept. 29 and begins the season's re- 
hearsals Oct. 6. Kenneth Hooks will be 
commuting from Birmingham each week- 
end to help with the group... A new 
semi-professional group, the Toronto Con- 
cert Ballet, has opened its season with 
performances of the Black Swan and Nut- 
cracker Pas de Deux and two new ballets: 
Valse Triste” and “The Eternal Triangle,” 
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choreographed by ihe co.’s leading dancer 
for the ‘56-'57 season, Rex de Vore. Fea- 
tured dancers are Anna Christine, Nicole 
Couper, Fred Lewry and Albert Arsenult. 

“Dance Festival—Fall 1956” is the title 
of the Oct. 13 program presented by the 
Louisville Dance Council. Event will star 
Mia Slavenska and partner Robert Mor- 
row. Two local modern dance yroups are 
also featured on the program. Members 
of the Louisville Orchestra, conducted by 
Sidney Harth, will accompany. 

The Birmingham Civic Ballet and school 
is offering a number of scholarships for 
male dancers. Address inquiries to 2838 
Highland Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 

The Ann Arbor, Mich., Civic Ballet plans 
its lst performance of the season during 
the Ist week of Dec. The Ann Arbor 
Civic Orchestra will accompany. 

Artistic Dir. Norman Craig has an- 
nounced several ‘56 vents for the Phila. 
Civic Ballet. On Sept. 28, membership is 
being shown the film “Stars of the Rus- 
sian Ballet.” Co.’s lst participation this 
year on “Exploring the Fine Arts” TV 
series sponsored by the Phila. Board of 
Education will be Oct. 3. To be premiered 
is Mr. Craig's “Echoes of the City,” fea- 
turing Esther Horrocks, Alice Shanahan 
and Richard Hendrik. On Nov. 8 the co. 
is presenting the Phila. lecture appearance 
of Dame Ninette de Valois. Dec. 27 will 
see the 2nd appearance of Nora Kovach 
and Istvan Rabovsky with the co. at the 
Academy of Music. 


LONDON DATELINES 


London will always have a particular 
affection for Ballet Theatre, our first post- 
war visitor to Covent Garden. On Aug. 
20, Ballet Theatre returned for its 4th 
visit since ‘46 and opened a fortnight's 
season that had few novelties and fewer 
surprises. The impression was of a good, 
if not entirely homogeneous, group of 
dancers ‘in a qualitatively inadequate col- 
lection of ballets. Neither of the ballets 
new to London made much of a mark. 
Tudor’s “Offenbach in the Underworld,” 
with: its faintly discernible undercurrent 
of serious comic intention, seemed 
swamped by the general banality of the 
choreography. Valerie Bettis’ “A Streetcar 
Named Desire” also failed to ring the 
bell, its somewhat stilted choreography 
seeming meaningless to most of those 
who hadn’‘t seen the play and pointless to 
most of those who had. Critical comment 
on both ballets was reserved, but Nora 
Kaye and John Kriza emerged from them 
with enhanced reputations. The season's 
last novelty, Robert Joffrey’s ‘Pas des 
Deesses,” had been first seen last year 
by Ballet Rambert. This is a charming 
piece which Ballet Theatre gave with 
sweet brilliance although some scintilla 
of Romantic style had been lost. If the 
new works were disappointing, the old 
favorites retained their place in the audi- 


OCTOBER 
CALENDAR OF EVENTS 
N. 


Oct. 2-9 Irene Hawthorne in "Auto- 
biography” 
Booth Theatre; 8:30 
Oct.11 Yugoslav State Co. ("Kolo") 
Carnegie Hall; 8:30 
Oct.12 Yugoslav State Co. ("Kolo") 
B’klyn Academy; 8:30 
Oct.13 Yugoslav State Co. ("Kolo") 
Carnegie Hall; 2:30 
Oct. 14 Betty Lind and Dance Co. 
92nd St. YM-YWHA; 2:40 
Oct. 16 Lycette Darsonval's Paris 
Ballet 
B’klyn Acade 8: 
Oct. 21 N.Y. Bellet Cu 
Michael Maule, 
Academy of Ballet Perfec- 
tion; 3:00 : 
Uct. 22 Dame Ninette de Valois 
speaks on Ballet Today 
Town Hall; 8:30 
Oct. 26 Ballet Lecture-Demonstration 
with Muriel Stuart 
Cooper Union; 8:30 
Oct. 28 The Royal Danish Ballet 
B’klyn Academy; 2:30 & 
8:30 
Oct. 28 Walter Terry interviews 
Inge Sand & Fredbjorn 
Bjornsson of the Royal 
Danish Ballet 
92nd St. YM-YWHA; 2:40 
Thru 
Oct. Exhibit: Royal Danish Ballet 
N.Y. Public Library, Dance 


Coll., 42nd St. & Sth Ave. 
Thru Photos of Royal Danish Ballet 


Oct. by Arnold Eagle 
N.Y. Public Library’s Music 
Lib, 121 E. 58 St. 


ence’s affections. Nora Kaye, John Kriza, 
Erik Bruhn were warmly welcomed back, 
the progress made by Ruth Ann Koesun 
and Scott Douglas was appreciatively 
noted, and Lupe Serrano received an ova- 
tion for her dancing on the last 2 per- 
formances of the season. Interest was 
added to the season by the appearance 
of Agnes de Mille in “Three Virgins and 
the Devil” and “Rodeo.” 

London’s Festival Ballet continued its 
season at the Royal Festival Hall, which 
ended on Sept. 8. Events of the last 6 
weeks included the revival of “Giselle,” 
in which Belinda Wright made a notably 
successful debut in the title role, the Ist 
production on Aug. 31 of “Coppelia,” and 


a Gala Performance on Sept. 7 with Mar-: 


kova as guest artist, dancing with the co. 
for the first time since the Markova-Dolin 
(aver ) 
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(continued from page 5) 


split in ‘52. The production of “Coppelia” 
was by Harald Lander and followed fairly 
closely to the version he produced years 
ago for the Royal Danish Ballet. Hand- 
ssomely decorated by Jean-Denis Maillart 
and invigoratingly well danced by a cast 
that included Wright as Swanilda, John 
Gilpin as Franz and Russell Kerr as Dr. 
Coppelius; Lander’s unconventional but 
convincing prdéduction is a distinct acqui- 
sition to the co. Later performances saw 
Toni Lander as Swanilda, Flemming Flindt 
as Franz and Kenneth Sudell as the Cop- 
pelius. The co. has an English provincial 
- tour following its London recital. 

The Sadler's Wells Ballet appeared at 
the Edinburgh Festival, giving Alfred 
Rodrigues’ new ballet, “The Miraculous 
Mandarin” its first performance on Aug. 
27. This ballet was also given on the 
first night of the co.’s Covent Garden 
season, which opened on Sept. 4. Set 
to the familiar Bartok music, with lush, 
twenty-ish decor by Wakhevitch, the work 
founders on the libretto by Menyhert 
Lengyel. Critical reaction ran the gamut 
of comment from “rubbish and nonsense” 
to ‘integrity and strange beauty,” with 
the former variety rather in the ascen- 
dence. The ballet was most capably 
danced and starred newly promoted 
Elaine Fifield, who made her official bal- 


*tlerina debut a few days later, on Sept. 


8, in “Swan. Lake.” | 

The Bolshoi Ballet from Moscow does 
not open in London until Oct. 3, but the 
fight to obtain tickets has already started. 
The box office opened on Aug. 27, and for 
3 days before Covent Garden was in a 
state of siege. 350 people spent an aver- 
age of 60 hours queuing for tickets, and 
when the box office opened nearly 1,000 
patrons were lining up in the cold drizzle 
of an English summer. The national 
press, normally magnificently indifferent 
to all things balletic, gave the queue the 
full treatment and the 3-day wait became 
a 9-day wonder. On about the 2nd day 
of booking, the Opera House was sold 
out, and the box office staff began to 
deal with the shoals of postal applications 
for which a certain number of tickets had 
been allocated. 

The Coronation Award of the Royal 
Academy of Dancing has this year been 
presented to Marie Rambert ... The 
Adeline Geneé Gold Medal has been won 
by John Stevens, who has just joined the 
Sadler's Wells Theatre Ballet. On Sept. 3 
Dame Ninette de Valois opened a special 
exhibition at the London Museum in trib- 
ute to Anna Pavlova ... On Sept. 10 
Gene Kelly’s “Invitation to the Dance” 
opened a London season, without the 
benefit of much in the way of critical 
plaudits. 
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On Sept. 5 Baron, the well-known 
photographer and ballet writer, died in a 
London hospital, following a brief illness. 
He will be principally remembered for 
his 2 books, “Baron at the Ballet’ and 
“Baron Encore.” Clive Barnes 


CHICAGO NEWS 

Ruth Page returned from Paris Aug. 6 
and left again Aug. 31. She spends Sept. 
in the French capital choreographing the 
new musical, “Minnie Moustache.” It's 
about a group of Frenchmen on the trek 
for gold in Colorado in the 1840's. Starring 
Les Compagnons de la Chanson, the show 
is due in mid-Dec. at the Gaite- Lyrique. 

Danny Kaye, playing a long run at the 
Shubert, has a number of vaudeville a 
as prelude to his capers. Among them are 
the tap-dancing Dunhills, and Page and 
Bray, a French dance team who do tricky 
turns, she in~a-wide rippling skirt that 
makes beautiful patterns. 

Sheila Reilly. Loyd Tygett. Jean Kulak 
and Patricia McEnery, ballet faculty of 
the Nat'l Music Camp at Interlochen, 
Mich., have returned with reports of a 
stimulating summer session. Joseph Gif- 
ford was Director of the Modern Dance 
Dept., and Frances Wright headed the 
dance activities. There were several 
dance concerts with choreography and 
participation by the faculty. Among works 
presented were “Prelude,” “The Bride,” 
‘Joyous Song,” “Night Passage,” “Singing 
Earth” and “The Frequent Hero” (Gifford); 
“Rosamunde” (Tygett); “People of the 
Plains” and “The Waiting” (Patricia 
Wytik); “Freischutz’ and “Masquerade 
Suite” (Reilly); and “History of Ballet” 
(Tygett and Reilly). 

Carmen Amaya & Co. will dance at 
Orchestra Hall Oct. 16. Lycette Darsonval 
and her Paris Ballet also slated there at 
a date not yet set... Dame Ninette de 
Valois will give 3 lectures in the Chicago 
vicinity. Only one open to the public is 
Ballet Guild-sponsored, at the Art Insti- 
tute’s Fullerton Hall Nov. 12. 

Ballet Guild’s newly elected officers are 
Frank Ruh, Pres.; Ben Black and George 
Harding, VP’s; Emma Kramer and Barbara 
Kurz, Sec’y’s; Sylvia Black, Treas.; June 
Doherty, Recording Sec’y; Mrs. A. Brown 
and Marvin Wolff, Membership Sec’ys. 

Chicago Dance Council’s new officers 
are: Katherine Manning, Chairman; Donna 
Claypool, Vice-Chairman; Nell Boand and 
Edith Ballwebber, Sec’'ys; Minnie Cohen, 
Treas. 

Robert director of the 
Palmer House’s Empire Room and chor- 
eographer of ice shows in the Hilton 
Hotel's Boulevard Room, was married in 
July to San Francisco dancer Darrel 
Rogers . . . Margot Koche, once of the 
Civic Opera Ballet and now teaching 
here, was married Sept. 2 to non-profes- 
sional Leland Johnson. Ann Barzel 


>  * (continued on page 95) 


ON TOUR IN OCTOBER 


ROYAL DANISH BALLET: Oct. 2, Hartford, 
Conn.; 3-6, Boston; 9-10, E. Lansing, Mich.; 
11-13, Detroit; . 15-16, Toronto, Can.; 17, 
Rochester, N. Y.; 18-20, Philadelphia; 23-24, 
Washington, D.C.; 25-26, Baltimore; 27, New- 
ark; 28, B’klyn. 


YUGOSLAV STATE CO. ("Kolo"): Oct. |, 
Ottawa, Can.; 2-5, Montreal; 8, Toronto; II, 
13, NYC; 12, B’klyn; 14, Washington, D.C.; 
16, Akron; 17-18, Pittsburgh; 19, Youngstown, 
O.; 20-21, Cleveland; 22, Dayton, O.; 23, 
Huntington, W. Va.; 24, Lexington, Ky.; 26-27, 
a 28, Columbus, O.; 29, So. Bend, Ind.; 
, St. Louis. 


LYCETTE DARSONVAL'S PARIS BALLET: 
Oct. 3, Potsdam, N. Y.; Trois Rivieres, Que.; 


5, Jonquiere, Que.; 7, Montreal; 8,. Quebec; 
10, Halifax, N.S.; 11, Sackville, N.B.; 14, Mon- 
treal; 15, Oswego, N.Y.; 16, B’klyn; 17, Nor- 


wich, Conn.; 18, Attleboro, Mass.; 19, Bradford, 
Mass.; 23, Durham, N.C.; 24, Portsmouth, Va.; 
25, Catonsville, Md.; 26, Newport News, Va.; 
29, Atlanta; 30, Montevallo, Ala.; 31, Thomas- 
ville, Ga. 


ROBERT JOFFREY THEATRE DANCERS: 
Oct. 2, Frostburg, Md.; 4, Athens, W. Va.; 6, 
Chatham, Va.; 8, Norfolk, Va.; 9, Bennettsville, 
S.C.; 10, Orangeburg, S.C.; 11, Gaffney, S.C.; 
12 Savannah, Ga.; 15, Harrowgate, Tenn.; 16, 
Cullowhee, N.C.; 18, Dahlonega and Atlanta, 
Ga.; 19, Normal, Ala.;. 20, Knoxville, Tenn.; 
22, Ft. Payne, Ala.; 23, Auburn, Ala.; 24, Troy, 
Ala.; 25, Americus, Ga.; 26, Albany, Ga. 


NORA KOVACH & ISTVAN RABOVSKY: 
Oct. 15, Lynn, Mass.; 17, Stamford, Conn.; 18, 
Dubois, Pa.; 19, Williamsport, Pa.; 22, Toronto, 
Can.; 24, Muskegon, Mich.; 26, Columbus, O.; 
27, Hamilton, O.; 29, Manitowoc, Wis. 


BALLET RUSSE DE MONTE CARLO: Oct. 
21, Perth Amboy, N. J.; 23, Albany, N.Y.; 24, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; 26, Hartford, Conn.; 27, 
Providence, R.I.; 29, Syracuse; 30, Buffalo; 31, 
Rochester, N.Y. 


FEDERICO REY & PILAR GOMEZ: Oct. 4, 
Vineland, N. J.; 6, Westbury, L. I.; 11, Sumter, 
S. C.; 15, Ozark, Ala.; 16, Enterprise, Ala.; 
18, Monroe, La.; 19, Natchez, Miss.; 20, Houma, 


La.; 22, Orange, Tex.; 23, Bay City, Tex.; 24, 


Kingsville, Tex.; 25, McAllen, Tex.; 29, Durante, 
Okla.; 30, Paris, Tex. 


FRANKEL-RYDER DANCE DRAMA CO.: 
Oct. 2, Trenton, N. J.; 3, Huntington, Pa.; 5-6 
Richmond, Va.; 9, Farmville, Va.; 10, Williams- 
burg, Va.; 11-13, Greensboro, N. C.; 15, Boone, 
N. C.; 19, Columbia, S. C. 


CAROLA GOYA & MATTEO: Oct. 23, Red 
Springs, N. C.; 26, Altoona, Pa.; 27, Hunting- 
don, Pa.; 29, Jamestown, N. Y.; 30, Ridgway, 
Pa. 


DAME NINETTE DE VALOIS LECTURE 
TOUR: Oct. 15, Washington, D.C., 16, Lynch- 
burg, Va.; 19, Atlanta, Ga.; 24, Pittsburgh; 26, 
Montreal; 29-30, Toronto. 
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COSTUME FABRICS 
DANCE FOOTWEAR 
ACCESSORIES 


Since 1887 


ad 114 5. 11th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa, 


Big Things Are Happening 


At Baum’s... For You! 


Volume buying, plus 69 years of experienced plan- 
ning makes possible top quality merchandise at low- 
est possible prices . . . delivered in record breaking 
time. 

Baum’s new and larger Dance Shoe and Accessory 


Catalog beautifully illustrates the most complete line 


of dance products available today. 

Dance Teachers, write for your copy on your studio 
letterhead. Within its contents you will find a large 
variety of styles, colors), and patterns in the follow- 


ing items: 


LEOTARDS AWARDS & TROPHIES 

SHOES CASTANETS & 

SHOE ACCESSORIES TAMBOURINES 

PECORDS AND RECORD BATONS. MAJORETTE BOOTS 
PLAYERS COSTUME FABRICS 


DANCE LUGGAGE, BOOKS SEQUIN TRIMMINGS 
DANCE JEWELRY & GIFTS FEATHER GOODS 
HOSE, TIGHTS, TRUNKS COSTUME ACCESSORIES 


Buying all your dance sup- 
plies from one source saves 
you Time, Money and Energy. 
Place your class orders now 
for all your dance needs — 
AT BAUM'S. 
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LOOKING AT TELEVISION 


Political conventions, beauty contests, 
summer replacements and amateur shows 
dominated the second half of the sum- 
mer’s television. In spite of ex-dancer 
George Murphy’s key position at the San 
Francisco spectacular, there was nothing 
of dance interest. 

Replacement shows had their hours on 
the screens until mid-September, when the 
top shows started coming back. The Frank 
Lewis dancers on the Tony Bennett Show 
(Saturdays, NBC) and Edith Barstow’s 
group with Frankie Laine (Wednesdays, 
NBC) were consistently good in their 
functionally conceived formats. We hope 
to see them in more secure niches during 
the. winter season. : 

The Hamilton Trio danced Mondays 
(ABC) on the Ernie Kovacs Show and 
finished with a flourish on Sept. 10. It 
was the only dance project that seemed 
aware that television allowed certain ef- 
fects and a flexibility beyond the mere 
photographing of a dance and transmit- 
ting it as is. The August 27 dance by the 
Hamiltons was especially imaginative. The 
trio were gremlins in a giant kitchen and 
there were a number of tricky effects. 

It’s Polka Time (ABC) is one of the 
few summertime replacements that is to 
be retained on a network. Not, however. 
without dark portends.. Someone either 
has too much faith in it or thinks it 
expendable, for, starting Sunday eve, Oct. 
7, this family-type show on a miniscule 
budget will be pitted against television’s 
battling giants—the Ed Sullivan and 
Steve Allen Shows. Meanwhile, choreog- 
rapher Felix Sadoski goes about his task 
of making two new character dances per 
week. In the past half year he has not 
once repeated a number. His staging of 
an Israeli Hora on Sept. 7 was most orig- 
inal and refreshing. 

Amateurs had a summertime fling. Ac- 
cordion playing and “personality singing” 
are usually the metier of the stage-struck. 
The dance is not often despoiled, except 
by ‘soldiers and kiddies. These are 
monotonously bad. From them one could 
take a pessimistic view of dance teaching 
in the U.S., but the fact is that good 
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schools and serious students rarely par- 
ticipate in amateur shows. Ted Mack’s 
Amateur Show (Saturdays, NBC), the 
most popular show of its kind, usually 
has awful dancers. But Sept. 8 was the 
exception. On that date finals were held 
in Madison Square Garden for contestants 
of the past year. The opening line of 
teen-age tappers was hardly a credit to 
the art of the dance. However, the 
finalists included two worthwhile dance, 
numbers. Young Bert Brosowsky showed 
the natural grace, rhythm and polish that 
make an art of tap dancing. The Barrett 
Pipers, a group that performed authentic 
Irish dances in their chaste intricacy, 
were a pleasure to see. 

A child performer to look forward to 
is Susan Heinkel, from St. Louis, for 
whom NBC is readying a children’s net- 
work show. Susan will M.C. and also 
dance. From her trial appearance last 
summer she is a fine little dancer with 
much _ personality. 

Istvan Rabovsky and Nora _ Kovach, 
whose recent exposure to danger on the 
Andrea Doria focused attention on them, 
again displayed their virtuosity on the 
Ed Sullivan Show (August 19). This time 
they danced. 

In all these instances, dance was an 
incidental bit of a program. But it is the 
major subject of Arthur Murray’s Party 
on Thursday nights (CBS). On Sept. 6 
Kathryn Murray again played the elegant, 
fastidious tramp with patched and ragged 
Peter Gennaro and Bill Bradley. The 
three hobos cavorted in gypsy fashion in 
an alley back of a posh restaurant, taking 
advantage of the music of a fancy gypsy 
fiddler. Perhaps this was a repeat of a 
number danced before. It all seemed very 
familiar. The lessons given by the Mur- 
rays are sketchy—but valuable as far as 
they go. Mrs. Murray has been coming 
out with excellent hints. The contests on 
the show seem entirely rigged up, and 
the contestants are.not interesting as 
dancers just because they are fat men, 
fathers or homerun kings. 


A welcome repeat on television was 
“What Day Is This,” the inconsequent 
playlet with Marge and Gower Champion 
on Screen Directors Playhouse. It was 
charming on Aug. 29 in kinescope just 
because of the dancing. 

The ballets on film made in France 
expressly for television by Jean Benoit- 
Levy are turning up on educational pro- 
grams. The product is far from ideal, but 
the fact that a 15-minute show is devoted 
entirely to dance and that the dancers 
are known personalities in the dance 
world makes it fascinating to dance fans. 

Janine Charrat is the leading dancer 
and choreographer in most of the films. 
The first one aired in our part of the 


country was a condensation of The Sleep- 


ing Beauty, in which Mlle. Charrat danced 
the Rose Adagio and the Grand Adagio 
with Milorad Miskovitch. She is not an 
Aurora either technically jor stylistically, 
but nevertheless an intéresting dancer. 
Claire Sombert is the Lilac Fairy, though 
the solo allotted her is the Silver Fairy’s 
Variation from the third act. A revolving 
stage and scrim curtains give the ballet 
the elegance of decor so typical of French 
theatre. 

Night and Day, also in the series, is an 
original ballet by Charrat. Set to Tschai- 
kovsky’s Serenade for Strings, it is danced 
in short draped tunics and includes plastic 
movements and expressive gestures rem- 


iniscent of Massine’s symphonic ballets. . 


Charrat and Claire Sombert are respect- 


ively Night and Day. Most unusual is 4, 


pas de deux for the two danseuses, an 
interesting choreographic relationship not 
often exploited in contemporary ballet. 
The theme of this work is conflict. Odd 
angles, shadows, etc., contribute to the 
effect. Both ballets have supporting corps. 

This series of kinescopes, numbering 
26, is presented by March of Time and 
has Milton Cross as narrator. The films 
have been made available to educational 
programs. Partisans of the dance can 
persuade local stations to run them—the 


cost is low. 
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REVIEWS 


Reflections on the Ninth Annual American Dance Festival—August 16-19—Connecticut College. 


In its choice of contributing artists, 
the American Dance Festival was more 
imaginative this year than in recent sea- 
sons. The companies of Anna Sokolow 
and Alwin Nikolais supplemented the 
Doris Humphrey-José Limon nucleus. 
And Swedish modern dancer Birgit Akes- 
son and Wigman exponent, Margret 
Dietz, were on hand to contribute their 
special flavor. 

But despite this wider range of styles, 
the dominant impression was one of sur- 
complexity—of urgent energy and 
stamping feet—streaming tresses shaken 
and tossed around faces and shoulders— 
people climbing on people or swaying in 
circles polarized by overhead light— 
wisps of cloth and discs and gongs and 


Plavhouse Dance Co. in Alwin Nikolais’ “Kaleidoscane” 


José Limén and Ruth Currier in Mr. Liméngs “The Exiles” 


DORIS HERING 


drums upon drums and violins upon 


violins. 


Time and again we found ourself watch- 


ing eagerly for those all-too-rare moments 
when form and content came into close 
harmony, when there was a simple, nat- 
ural flow between the originating emotion 
and its dance-shape. : 
In only three works did we find this 
balance unbroken. They were Anna Soko- 
low’s Lyric Suite, Birgit Akesson’s Winter, 
and José Limén’s Emperor Jones. In the 
others, we had to be content with occa- 
sional flashes— Margret Dietz melting 
through parted upstage curtains in Of 
Burden and of Mercy; José Limon curved 
like an embryo in “There Is a Time” or 
with his arm extended generously toward 


the audience in the opening of Symphony 
jor Strings; and the women in _ Doris 
Humphrey’s Ritmo Jondo suddenly aware 
of their emptied arms. 

While in most of the dances the over- 
weighting of form was accidental, or per- 
haps part of an unwritten trend in today’s 
modern dance, in Alwin Nikolais’ ingen- 
ious group work, Kaleidoscope, it was 
deliberate. In fact, there was virtually 
nothing but form. 

The dance was like a giant mobile, a 
play of bright objects'in space. But air 
currents move mobiles, while the dancers 
were the anonymous force in Kaleidoscope: 
And to accentuate their anonymity, Mr. 
Nikolais.had them paint their faces in the 
same bright tones as their costumes. 

Each section of the eight-part dance 


Repertory Class in Doris Humphrey’s “Song of the West” 


Anna Sokolow Theatre Dance Co. in Miss Sokolow’s “Rooms” 
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improvised about an object or set of ob- 
jects—dises fastened to the dancers’ feet; 
a pole balanced between two dancers; 
skirts, hoops, straps, capes. The accom- 
paniment was a colorful, if at times bom- 
bastic, variety of ethnic and composed 
material, with emphasis on percussion. 
Kaleidoscope was an extension of shorter 
works presented by Mr. Nikolais this past 
winter. But stretching his original 
idea, he has still not proved his basic 
premise, that there can be valid art with- 
out emotion. Actually the most successful 


porating an extra non-visual element. In 
Skirts it was humor and surprise; in 


Straps it was the precariousness of 
physical tension; and in Bird it was a 


sense of mystery. The other sections were 
clever. But cleverness can be dry, espe- 


Top to bottom: 

Birgit Akesson in “Music for Strings, Per- 
cussion, and Celeste” 

Margret Dietz in “Of Burden and Of 
Mercy” | 

Pauline Koner in “The Shining Dark” 
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parts of Kaleidoscope were those incor- 


cially when clothed in excessive length. 

Mr. Nikolais’ diligently trained com- 
pany consisted of Gladys Bailin, Murray 
Louis, Beverly Schmidt, Phyllis Lamhut, 
Dorothy Vislocky, Coral Martindale, and 
William Frank. 

The Festival Committee often showed 
poor judgment in programming. One 
example of this was to follow Mr. Nikolais’ 
hour-long work with another of similar 
length, Anna Sokolow’s turbulent Rooms. 
And unfortunately, Rooms received an 
off-key performance. But the company 
more than redeemed itself two days later 
in Lyric Suite. 

In the medium of music it has always 
been quite natural to compress emotional 
content into an. abstract form. But in 
the dance, this kind of balance is tantal- 
izingly hard to achieve. Miss Sokolow has 
spun it in Lyric Suite. And through re- 
peated performances, the company has 
achieved just the right personal-impersonal 


state. Although the entire company was | 


inspired, Judith Coy was especially touch- 
ing in the rounded softness of her arms 
and the innocent lift of her head. And 
Jeff Duncan and Eve Beck found new 
tenderness in their duet. 

Other members of Miss Sokolow’s com- 
pany were Jack Moore, Beatrice Seckler, 
Anneliese Widman, David Gold, and Paul 
Sanasardo. And for Lyric Suite, Rhoda 
Levine, Patricia Christopher, and Betsy 
Hamerslag were added. 

Like Anna Sokolow, Birgit Akesson is 
a deeply honest choreographer. But with 
Miss Akesson, the honesty is sometimes 
a campaign, rather than merely an under- 
lying quality. 

Her first solo, Winter (Vivaldi), most 
tellingly expressed her artistic intent. 
Encased in a whitish suit, Miss Akesson 
stood quietly upstage, hair ~ loose, 
face radiant, as though bathed in winter 
sunshine. She lifted her arms slowly, 
hands lightly joined. There were dainty 
(Continued on page 74) 
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The YM-YWHA Dance Center 


presents BETTY LIND 
and Dance Company 
Sun. Aft. Oct. 14 at 2:40 Adm. $2.00 


Box Office Information: TR 6-2366 
YM-YWHA Lexington Ave. at 92 St., N.Y.C. 


We have the honour to an- 
nounce that we have now taken 
over the sole distribution for the 
U.S.A. of the publications of 


MR. CYRIL W. BEAUMONT 


Free catalogues sent on request 


THE DANCE MART 
Box 315, Midtown Sta., N.Y. 18 


BALLET BOOK SHOP « 


Books on Dance and Related Arts 
‘MUSIC PUBLICATIONS ¢ BALLET SCORES 
3 DANCE DESCRIPTIONS by 


e Edna Lucile Baum 


Catalog on Request 


(20 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Ill. 


DANCE Teachers 


Three NEW Complete Ballets 
for Children and Teenagers $5.00 ea. 
Also New Groups & Solos 
for Recital $1.00 ea. 
~ Ballet Technique Book — 44 illus., $2.45 
No. C.O.D.'s — Send for New List 


GLADYS HIGHT SCHOOL OF DANCING 
162 No. State St., Chicago 1,. Ill. 


JACOB'S PILLOW 
Dance Festival and 


University 


the Dance 
Season of 1957 
Announcements ready by 
April |, 1957 
For information write 


TED SHAWN 
| Director 


Box 87 Lee, Mass. 


PERRY-MANSFIELD 
School of the Theatre and Dance 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
July and August 
Charlotte Perry, director 
Barney Brown, assoc. dir. 


Summer Theatre Festival 
Address Portia D. Mansfield 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. 
Nov. 1- -May 1 — Carmel, Calif. 

Box 4026 
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IN THE NEWS 
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STAR-STUDDED AUDIENCE: Among 
those present at the gala Midwest premiere 
of MGM-Gene Kelly’s “Invitation to the 
Dance” were (1. to r.) actress Lydia Clark 
(Mrs. Charlton Heston), emcee Charlton 
Heston, featured Igor Youskevitch and 
daughter Maria. The midnight showing at 
the Esquire Theatre on Aug. 10 was spon- 
sored by the Ballet Guild of Chicago. 


NORTH TO SOUTH: Ellen Rasch and 
Bjorn Holmgren, leading members of the 
Swedish Ballet, pose in the Nervi Gar>~ 
dens, where the Swedish co. was among the 
in the 2nd Intern’l Dance 
Italy. 


participants 
Festival held in Genoa, 


IN SWITZERLAND: NYC teacher Raoul 
Gelabert (lower left) was among the stu- 
dents at the Harald Kreutzberg school in 
Bern last summer. Kreutzberg is seen in 


RUMB 


MERENGUE 


Thrill to the throbbing 
beat of the rhythmic 
Rumba, Mambo, and the 
lusty Merengue. Now 
Robert Luis, internation- 
ally known Latin dance- 
master, shows you how 
to Rumba, Mambo, and 
Merengue like a native. 
In his new revised book, Mr. Luis teaches you 
all the breaks, steps, and hip movements, in- 
cluding the single and double, Mambo. For the 
first time anywhere, the Merengue is described 
in full detail. : 
CUBAN DANCER’S BIBLE is written in clear 
simple language with more than 35 diagrams 
to help you. As a specialist Mr. Luis’ fee for 
private lessons at his studio is $200. Get his 
new book of lessons for only $1.98 postpaid. 
ORDER NOW with this daring GUARANTEE: 
You must Rumba, Mambo, or Merengue within 5 
days or money back. Rush $1.98 for your copy ! 


ROBERT LUIS DANCE STUDIO 
Dept. D, 36 Central Park South, N. Y. C. 


Order Your Routines From 


BILLY TRUEHART 


15 YRS. SPECIALIST in MAIL ORDER ROUTINES 
and COMPLETE RECITAL IDEAS 

(Radio's Original Tap Dancer and Teacher of 
Dancing Star ANN MILLER) 


All Types Dances 
Send 6¢ Postage for Free Catalog of 


200 DISTICTIVE ROUTINES 


579 No. Vermont Ave. 
Hollywood 4, Calif. 


* TEACHERS * 


AUDIENCE TESTED ROUTINES ASSURE 
TEACHING AND RECITAL SUCCESS. 
WRITE FOR LATEST FREE LIST 
Not Just Dance Notes But — 
Dance Notes De Luxe 
1817 E, Allegheny Ave., Phila. 34, Pa. 


NEW RELEASES 
BARBY & CHILDREN’S ROUTINES 


AL GILBERT 


© Original baby routines, psychologically 
designed to fit the youngest pupil. 


v.40. Box 36179, Hollywood 36, Calif. 
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87-94 BALLROOM U.S.A. 


Irene Castle Today, Donald Duncan; 
The Magic of the Meringue, Kathar- 
ine Dickson; An FEasterner Looks at 
the Dancing West, Helen Wicks Reid; 
Ballroom Dictionary, Dorothea Duryea 
Ohl; Teen-Agers at The Prom 


coming... 
Wigman at 70 


Twenty years ago, S. Hurok 
presented Mary Wigman in 
the U.S. to a loud shouting 
of yeas and neas. What 
about Wigman, then and 
now? On her 70th birthday 


we bring you a close-up. 
Minneapolis Mystery 


The word’s been getting 
‘round. Out in Minnesota 
the. Andahazy’s have estab- 
lished the Ballet Borealis. 
one of the most interesting 
of the regional companies. 
Their story is part of a 
swelling national tide. 


plus a Brief Biography of 
lovely Raimonda Orselli; a 
delightful picture story of 
dance comedienne Lotte 
Goslar and Co.: Eve Gen- 
try on the subject of teen- 
agers; a sensational look 
into the gypsy caves of 
Granada, BALLROOM 
U.S.A., and more of the 
exclusive coverage of peo- 
ple, places and ideas that 
make DANCE Magazine 


the world’s foremost dance 


publication. 


on the cover ...In honor of 
the launching of DANCE 
Magazine’s latest addition- 
al feature — BALLROOM 
U.S.A.—a magazine-within- . 
a-magazine (see pp. 87-94) 
—our cover celebrates the 
beauty pleasure of 
good ballroom dancing 
well done. 
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DANCING ON THE SOUTHERN FRONTIER 
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BY JOHN Q. ANDERSON 
Associate Professor of English, Texas A. and M. College 


Today when social dancing is taught by 
mass production methods and when new 
steps are popularized throughout the na- 
tion by movies and television, the creative 
aspect of this perennially popular form of 
entertainment seems to be missing. By 
contrast, Southern backwoodsmen in the 
period between the Revolution and the 
Civil War showed evidence of a great 


deal of creative imagination in evolving 


social dances that produced a folk art. 


_ Though scholars have shown the popu- 
larity of the folk song and folk tale on 
the Southern frontier, little attention has 
been devoted to social dancing, the most 
popular of all forms of folk entertain- 
ment. Consequently, this brief survey of 
the frontier dance frolic, fiddlers and 
fiddle tunes, and types of dances is in- 
tended to add to the knowledge of Ameri- 
can folkways. 


When Southern backwoodsmen, living 
on the fringes of civilization, rested from 
conquering the wilderness, they gathered 
for a frolic. Dating from about 1775, 
“frolic” denoted a community gathering 
which utilized many hands to complete 
work which otherwise would require 
months of individual labor. Whereas in 
the North such gatherings were termed 
“bees,” in the South they were called 
frolics. Some of the many kinds of frolics 
included those for: boiling down salt; 
making cartridges or candles; chopping 
or rolling logs; making cider; catching 
fish; grubbing stumps; husking corn; 
picking lint from cotton seed; spinning 
cotton or flax; picking up stones; knitting 
or sewing garments; sewing quilts; clear- 
ing land; raising cabins; or harvesting 
crops. Everyone within miles was auto- 
matically invited, and when the work was 
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A delightful serious study of pleasurin’ 


done the backwoodsmen played with as 
much gusto as they had worked.: 


The most popular form of entertain- 
ment at the frolic was the social dance. 
Dances were held both in the daytime 
and at night, and invariably on holidays. 
In the early days dances were often held 
outside in a clearing. The ground was 
smoothed and sprinkled with corn bran 
to keep down dust and to make the earth 
elastic. These gatherings were called 
“bran dances,” later corrupted into “barn 
dances.” No record has been found ofa 
dance being held in a barn. Sometimes 
the “bran dance” was held in the yard 
of a newly built cabin, the floor of 
which was not smooth enough for danc- 
ing. Corn bran was also used on cabin 
floors to make them slicker for dancing. 


Most often, however, the dance frelic 
was held in the typical double log cabin, 
composed of two large rooms connected 
by a runway, called a “dog trot.” All 
furnishings were removed before the 
guests arrived, sometimes early in the 
morning, and visiting, gossiping, and 
courting went on until the noon meal was 
served on slabs of wood over logs or 
stumps in the yard. The dancing started 
in the afternoon and lasted all night, 
often followed by a hunt or a horse race 
the next mérning. In Tennessee, in 1788, 
one “hop” lasted a full week. That was 
when John Sevier and his !ndian fighters 
returned from a long campaign. His 
neighbors gathered to celebrate, and when 


a transient fiddler frozn Virginia came 


along, they turned their horses into the 
cornfield, started to dance, and continued 
for seven days. Sevier himself led such 
dances as “The White Cockade” and “The 


Flower of Edinboro.” 


an’, 
wing, an’ sech 


shuffin, an’ cuttin’ the pigeon’s 


Although the week-long “hop” was not 
unknown, the one-night frolic with a sup- 
per was more common. In the 1830's 
A. B. Longstreet attended a dance in the 
Georgia backwoods in a one-room log 
cabin with a puncheon floor. The furni- 
ture had been removed the day before, 
ready for the dancing when the neighbors 
arrived at nine in the morning. “But. 
for the snapping of a fiddle-string,” he 
said, “the young people would have been 
engaged in the amusement of the day in 
less than three minutes from the time 
they entered the house.” Contrasted with 
city balls, no formal introductions were 


required, “no drawing for places or part- 


ners, no parade of managers, no cere- 
mony.” Everyone had come to dance and 
ahy man felt free to ask any lady present 


to dance with him. Dinner was served 


on tables in the yard, but the young 
people wasted little time eating and soon 
resumed the dance, which lasted: until 
daylight. i 

In 1846, Henry Clay Lewis, widely 
known as “the Louisiana Swamp Doctor” 
and author of humorous backwoods 
sketches, enjoyed barbecues and bran 
dances in northeast Louisiana and escort- 
ed the young ladies home the next morn- 
ing. The Battle of New Orleans was 
commemorated at a bran dance in Bates 
County, Missouri, on January 8, 1847, 
when three-score backwoodgmen, ranging 
in age from grandparents to babies, ar- 
rived at a double log cabin at ten in the 
morning, had dinner at mid-afternoon, and 
danced all night by the light of ten huge 
fires in the yard. | 

In Coon Holloy in February, 1847, the. 
ladies were as “busy as yaller jackets in 


( over ) 


4 


a cotton blossom,” an observer reported, 
preparing for the St. Valentine’s Day 


‘frolic, at which partners for the meal in 


the loft of the cabin were selected by 
picking names from a hat. The youngsters 
pulled wishbones and played such party 
games as “Old Van Buring” and “March- 
in’ Down to New Orleans” until the 
fiddler arrived. With hearts “as light as 
a pound of picked cotton,” they danced 
the “tater hole step” and others until day- 
light when the girls rode home behind 
the boys, “sticking like a white-jacket 
woodpecker on a blackjack.” 

In the backwoods of South Louisiana, 
the Frenchmen called their frolics “fais- 
do-do,” literally “go to sleep,” possibly 
ironically since the dancers stayed up all 
night. A “fais-do-do” is also a lullaby 
and may have been borrowed for the 
frolic because mothers sang their children 
to sleep so that they could dance. 

Of all backwoods frolics, the frontier 
wedding was the most boisterous. On the 
fringes of the frontier when a house warm- 
ing was held, the guests brought presents 
for the newly married couple—a powder 
horn, a shot-pouch, or tinder box for the 
groom, and a trencher, gourd vessel, buck- 
skin moccasins, or mittens for the bride. 
A feast of wild game was served before 
the aH-night dance. When a frolic began 
on Sunday, the guests had to wait until 
midnight to begin the dance since they 
were not permitted to dance on the Sab- 
bath. 

In the older communities wedding 
frolics were more elaborate and uproar- 
ious. The wedding party was “ambushed” 
by the groom’s friends with much fire- 
works; then a bottle of whiskey, decorated 
with ribbons, was hung on a limb and 


two young men raced for it over an ob- 
stacle course through the woods, the 
winner returning triumphantly with the 
bottle nestled in his hunting shirt. After 
the wedding supper, the dance began and 
lasted until morning. ‘The newlyweds 
were not permitted to join. Everett Dick 
in The Dixie Frontier says: 

About nine o'clock a group of ladies 

‘stole off’ the bride, took her up a lad- 

der, and put her:to bed in the loft. Then 

a deputation of young men in the same 

manner ‘stole off’ the bridegroom and 

put him in bed by the side of his bride. 

They withdrew and the dance continued, 

but now and then ‘Black Betty,’ the 

name given the whiskey bottle, was sent 
up the ladder. Food was also taken up, 
and the couple were compelled by their 
jolly friends to eat more or less of 

whatever was offered. (p. 136.) 

The whole community turned out for 
a wedding frolic in the Hurricane settle- 
ment in northeast Louisiana in 1884 to 
welcome home the bride and groom who 
had ridden on the same horse across the 
line into Arkansas to be married because 
laws there were less strict. A newspaper 
editor described the wedding feast in 
verse: 

Mutton. ham and beef, with whole 

porkers toasted, 

And good fat ducks, and geese, and 

turkeys roasted; 

With muffins, pancakes, pickles, mus- 

tard, 

Tarts, pies, puddings, and rice cus- 

tard— | 

Milk and butter, cheese and eggs, with 

cakes Of ev'ry spice, 

And tea and coffee too, with everything 

that’s nice... 
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At the inevitable dance which followed. 
the ladies persuaded the men to dance 
cotillions at the beginning, but “The for- 
est boys don’t fancy cotillions,” the editor 
wrote. “They must have the ree/—tall 
doings, and rapture to the full heart 
brimming.” These they danced “heel and 
toe, more rapid than horses seized with 
the stampede,” he said. He found the 
dress of these backwoodsmen most amus- 
ing. Some have their shirt collars of 
so extensive dimensions and starched so 
stiff, you can only discern that portion 
of the cranium above the upper extremi- 
ties of the ears.” Others wore “short- 
legged pants which with the aid of raw- 
hide straps they draw half down their 
legs. The coat sleeves of some reach a 
little below the elbow—while others have 
their pants suspended close under the 
arm-pits.” 

The fiddler was the most important 
individual at the frolic and was always 
warmly welcomed. Though sometimes a 
transient who had wandered into the com- 
munity, he was usually a farmer or hunter 
as were the others. A Missouri fiddler 
was once late to a dance because his 
other occupations of preaching and horse 
racing. delayed him. Usually with no 
musical training, the fiddler played “by 
ear’ and expected no more reward for his 
music than the traditional extra swig each 
time the whiskey bottle was passed. His 
fondness for whiskey, in fact, led to the 
frontier comparison, “as drunk as a fid 
dler.” Before abolition became a burnin 
question, Negro fiddlers were common 
and addéd their own peculiar rhythm and 
interpretation to the white man’s fiddle 
(continued on page 83) 


tunes. 


Inside, the fiddler reigns over the hi-jinx 
of the frolic. 
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Audrey Hepburn and director Stanley Donan rehearse a Paris scene 
for Paramount’s forthcoming “Funny Face,” in which Hepburn will 
star with Fred Astaire. Shell be seen soon, too, in Allied Artists’ 


“Love in the Afternoon, 


with Gary Cooper, also filmed in Paris. 


INTERVIEW WITH AUDREY HEPBURN 


‘Dancing has stood me in good stead,” says the delightful actress who lived for the dance. 


here is no actress in the film world 
day whose career has more vitality than 


that of 27-year-old Audrey Hepburn, of’ 


whom it can fairly be said that she owes 
her success to her passion for the dance. 
Now adored by a world audience—her 
performances in Roman Holiday, Sabrina, 
and lately in War and Peace are all 
irresistible — her feeling for dance, her 
first love, has never wavered. 

Talking to her now, sensing the dedica- 
tion that shines from the open brown eyes, 
one knows it had to be. 

It was the very willfulness of the deter- 
mined child, the great eyes that had ob- 
served horror and deprivation, the wand- 
‘tke beauty of a dancer’s body, but unused 
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BY WILLIAM HAWKINS 


to proper sustenance, all these were the 
qualities that attracted French novelist, 
Colette, and caused her to choose Audrey 
to be the Broadway lead in: her play, 
Gigi, when she saw her on the set of a 
film being made in Monte Carlo. 

Audrey was starred in Gigi. Then came 
Ondine, also on Broadway, and from 
there she went to the movies and further 
fume, propelled by lots of hard work and 
relentless talent. 
far has been strictly dancing roles, though 


None of her roles so 


Hepburn’s movement’ always _ involves 
something of the excitement of flight. 
But recently the distinguished young 


actress experienced a major ricochet when 
Paramount sent her back to dance, by 


casting her opposite Fred Astaire in 
Funny Face. She’s not only dancing again, 
but this time as a star, pirouetting with 
the greatest in his field. 

And there are no regrets. 

“Such a happy life—it’s been- such a 
happy life.” she keeps saying, as if there's 
simply not enough emphasis to make the 
words stick. 

But there was a time when it was not 
a question of happiness or its opposite, 
but only of survival. 

They were major*years for any would- 
be dancer—those she spent under German 
domination. Audrey was born in Brussels 
on May 4, 1929, of an Irish father and a 
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Dutch mother. She spent her early years 
ina country house outside Brussels, then 
was sent to a boarding school in England. 
When war broke out she was ten years old 
and her mother took her back to Holland. 
They were caught by the invasion in Arn- 
hem, near the German border, and until 
she was fifteen and at last able to leave 
the country, Audrey led a strangely arti- 
ficial life. 

The deep need to dance and the empti- 
ness of daily existence were positive and 
negative currents. Work was all that 
mattered and it was the only panacea. 


There was a ballet school in Arnhem 
where she studied music, theory, dance 
history and ballet, determined that when 
she grew up she would be a dancer. She 
became an assistant teacher in the school 
and earned a small, necessary salary. 


“People don’t realize that during a war 
of this. kind nothing basically changes 
inside of you. Conditions and _ habits 
change but the human doesn’t. If you 
wanted to be a dancer before, you want 
to be one just as much despite the war. 

“Nobody believed that it would last five 
years. It was always ‘next year it will 
be over.’ 

“Then the Germans put in a Chamber 
of Culture, which controlled all the arts. 
You had to be a member of that Chamber 
ir. order to study. A good Dutchman 
simply was not. ae 

“Tt was almost impossible to buy tights 
or slippers. As long as there were any 


old sweaters to pull out, my mother | 
Sometimes 


would re-knit my tights. 
were able to buy felt to make slippers, 
but they never lasted more than two 
classes.” 

Audrey danced for hours on end in toe 
shoes worn to shreds, but she hardened 
the worn-out boxes with furniture varnish! 


For a while, even ordinary shoes were 
rationed, and with luck there might be 
two pairs a year for a growing child. 
Then there was nothing but black market, 
and finally, the only available shoes were 
wooden ones. “And,” she says, “I assure 
you that wooden shoes are not good for 


Opposite: 

Audrey Hepburn dances the Mazurka in 
the Imperial Russian ballroom scene of 
Paramount’s epic, “War and Peace.” 
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your feet when you are dancing.” 

It was all very discouraging, especially 
because she became so thin. She kept 
growing higher, too, and she was always 
tall for her age. 

She and her mother lived in a suburb 
of Arnhem. Then there was an air-borne 
attack and the schools were levelled. The 
actual town was put out of bounds and 
evacuated. 

““We were considered a bother. There 
were 90,000 people looking for a place to 
hve. We took in forty, but we had no 
food. They were there several months, but 
there was literally nothing to eat, nothing 
‘o do. 

Audrey learned to appreciate, as people 


rarely do, how powerful is the urge to’ 


exist and survive. 

“T wanted to start dancing again, so 
the village carpenter put up a barre in 
one of the rooms. It had a marble floor. 
I gave classes for all ages, and I ace- 


cepted what was about a dime a lesson. 


We worked to a gramophone wound by 
hand. 

“Some of the pupils still correspond, 
and they always say they don’t know what 
they would have done without the school. 
Everyone was made to keep his mind off 
things. You have to remember that there 


were no parties, no radios, no new books. 


“T don’t suppose it taught me much as 
a dancer, but it taught me a great deal 
about people and work. 

“There couldn’t be better training to 
discipline anybody for hard work.” 

“Finally the Germans ordered them all 
out. It was unspeakably hard to turn 
away family and friends into the cold 
night. Even. my brother. whe was hiding 
there, had to leave. 

“Then after the most acute. heart-break 
was over, the wounded were carried away. 

“That was seven months before we were 
liberated.” 

Towards the end of the war. the food 
was so low in vitamin content that mal- 
nutrition became a. general trouble. It 
took the form of edema. in which the 
blood literally turns to water in the veins. 

“It begins with feet.” Audrey 
recounts matter of factly. “and when it 
reaches your heart, you die. With me. 
it was above the ankles when we were 
liberated.” 

After the war. Audrey spent three years 
in Amsterdam. She worked with Russian 


your 


_Rambert in London. 


teacher Sonia Gaskel, who was the or- 
ganizer of the still-functioning Nether- 
lands Ballet. 

Audrey began to practice a half hour 
each day. Then she worked up her sched- 
ule until it finally went from merning till 
nine p.m. She continued that way for 
three years. She was happy at work, but 
forced to face the fact that she was not 
going to be as good a dancer as _ she 
wanted to be. 

- But the drive never faltered. Her in- 
terest turned to choreography rather than 
She auditioned for Mme. 
Mme. Rambert is. 
of course, well-known for the encourage- 
ment she has given young choreographers, 
including some who are now the fore- 
most in the field. Audrey won a scholar- 
ship, but she would have had to provide 
her own living expenses, and currency 
exchanges made it impossible for her to 


performing. 


accept. 

Finally, in 1948, she was able to move 
to London and join the school. 

“T was eighteen, an adult. but my tech- 
nique didn’t compare with that of the 
girls who had had five years of Sadler’s 
Wells teaching, paid for by their families, 
and who had always had good food and 
bomb shelters. Reason made me see that 
I just couldn’t be so square as to go on 
studying ballet. Still, | thought it was 
way below my dignity to go into a musical. | 

“Then, six months after I joined the 
Rambert Ballet, I went to the London 
company of High Button Shoes. 1 had 
always been highly sensitive to music. It 
makes me want to move. But I was stiff 
as a poker as a jazz dancer, always off 
beat on the simplest syncopation. That 
was all gradually broken down. (I’m so 
‘lucky to be married to Mel Ferrer, who 
is such a good dancer and adores jazz.) 

“Going into a musical was the very 
best thing that could have happened to 
me. I was in.a big room with ten girls. 
I was odd. My English was rusty. I 
didn’t laugh. I didn’t know the patois of 
show business. I was light years behind. 
But I found friends and got out of myself. 
Besides. I had a longing for security, and 
this job, and the ones that followed, paid 
my way.” 

There were bits in pictures, other shows 
and cabarets. In °51, she was on location 
came to the U. S. for Gigi, and fame. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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THE NEWS 


Zachary Freyman 


THREE DANCING JENNIES: The 
singing role of the prostitute Jenny Diver 
in the Kurt Weill-Bertold Brecht Three- 
penny Opera (now in its third season at 
N.Y.’s Theatre de Lys) seems always to 
fall to a dancer, First Jenny was Lotte 
Lenya (at left), who began her career as a ! 
dancer before becoming the wife of Kurt 
Weill and a musical comedy star in pre- : 
war Germany. Subsequent Jennies have 
been concert dancer Valerie Bettis (shown, 
above, with Scott Merrill, another dancer) 
and below, Katharine Sergava, best re- 
membered for her dancing as Laurie in 
the original production of Oklahoma! 
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PRIZEWINNER: Ist place in the clas- 
sical category of Billboard’s recent Record 
Cover Contest was won by the new Classic 
Editions jacket shown below. Cover photo 
was made by DANCE Magazine staff 
photographer Jack B. Mitchell. Legs 
(Il. to r.) belong to Stuart Hodes, Lillian 


Wellein and Jack Taboas. 


SHOSTAHOVICH 


batiet suites 


Jack Mitcneil 


4bove: 


HARDY PERENNIAL: Ruth St. Denis 
this year celebrates the. 50th anniversary 
of her dance debut in N.Y.C. In the photo 
above, made this summer at the Jacob’s 
Pillow Dance Festival, the great lady, now 
| around 80, is seen in her exotic costume 
for White Jade. On the wall above she 


| is seen again in a historic painting by 


Albert Herter (father of Gov. Christian 

Herter of Mass.) Prior to her Pillow per- 

formances this season, “Miss Ruth” filmed 
| four of her most celebrated solos. 
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Kobert Barnett ‘Barbara Fallis. 


Nicholas Magallanes Jillana Francisco Moncion 
Richard Thomas & Jr. 
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At left: 

BALLET THEATRE OFF TO LONDON: 
Departure candids, taken Aug. 17 at 
N.Y.C.’s Idlewild Airport. The dancing 
ambassadors opened their tour in London 
Aug. 20 and, under the auspices of the 
State Dept.’s Int'l. Exchange Program and 
ANTA, are currently appearing in the 
Mediterranean countries and the Near 
East. Ballet Theatre returns in Jan. for 
a U.S. tour. 


At left: | 
N.Y.C. BALLET FAREWELLS: More 
dancer departures from Idlewild took 
place Aug. 21, as N.Y.C. Ballet, also with 
Gov't. sponsorship, flew to Europe for a 
Salzburg opening Aug. 26, and a tour of 
the cities of Northern Europe. Their win- 
ter season at the N.Y. City Center is 
scheduled to begin Dec. 18. 


Below: 

FULBRIGHT FOR DANCE: Rita Parr. 
pupil of the Lillian Cushing School in 
Denver, has been awarded a one-year Ful- 
bright Fellowship in Dance. A graduate 
of Smith College and a summer student 
of Hanya Holm’s, Miss Parr goes to Paris 


this Fall to study mime with Marcel 


Marceau. 
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Above: 
CALIFORNIA DEBUT: Guest artist 
Nathalie Krassovska, Los Angeles im- 
presario Mary Bran, and choreographer- 
dancer Michel Panaieff rejoice after the 
successful. debut of the Panaieff Ballet 
Concerto at the Burbank, Calif., Starlight 
Bowl on Aug. 12. Program highlight was 
an expanded production of the Chopin 
ballet Mr. Panaieff created for Leslie 
Caron in Gaby, The new group gives 
promise of becoming the first permanent 
So. Calif. ballet co. A winter tour of 
Europe is contemplated. 


At right: | 

VISITING STAR: - French ballerina Ly- 
cette Darsonval, shown in her own version 
of Le Combat, begins a U. S. tour this 
month with her Paris Ballet. Male lead 
is Gerard Ohn, and supporting dancers 
are Genevieve Godefroy, Violette Lautard, 
Alice Bess, Gabrielle Keskinis, Robert 
Poujol and Jean-Pierre Toma. The co.’s 


N.Y.C. debut takes place at the Brooklyn 


Academy Oct. 16. 
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BY MAURICE TASSART 


The orchestra’ struck up a_ Berlioz 
march, and the elaborate. red and gold 
curtain rose to reveal a pitch-black void. 


A gleaming white spot appeared in the 


distance, and a small girl began to walk 
with great poise down the center of the 
150-foot deep stage. 

As she approached, the bare stage was 
gradually illumined from back to front. 
And applause rippled as she _ bowed, 
turned, and walked off toward stage left. 

Other little girls came six abreast be- 
hind her. And thin-legged little boys in 
black tights paraded between the lines 
of immaculate tutus. Older boys and girls 
followed, and the applause increased as 
habitués in the audience were able to 
identify the smiling or solemn faces. » 

The deuxiéme quadrille, premier quad- 
rille, coryphées, petits sujets, grands 
sujets, premiers danseurs and premieres 


danseuses all came in turn. And finally, — 


one by one, the étoiles or stars. Some 
were lightly applauded, others generously. 
After all stars but one had appeared and 
bowed, there was a short pause. And 


then the most important star of all came - 


running. It was Serge Lifar. He bowed 
repeatedly while the whole company of 
more than two hundred dancers moved 
forward to arrange itself into a giant pic- 
ture of glittering white. This was the 
Deéfilé or Parade of the corps de ballet, 
which opens the Paris Opera ballet 
evenings four or five times a year. 

Some say that Défilé is the best work 
in the company’s repertoire. While this 
is said in jest, it bears an element of 


truth. For very few ballet organizations 


could offer so grand a spectacle. 

“The Opera is something after all,” 
proud Parisians are wont to say. And 
they are right. For this huge lyric theatre 
with opera, opera-comique, and_ ballet 
branches, is one of the world’s oldest and 
most colorful. Yet today, nearly three 
hundred years after its founding, it leaves 
much to be desired. One finds French 
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This month Georges Hirsch succeeds Jacques Ibert as Administrator of the Paris Opera. 


The author, a leading French critic, takes stock of its controversial Opera Ballet. 


papers like Le Monde saying that it has 
fallen into an “abyss of mediocrity” and 
that it is a “large body without a soul.” 
And balletomanes agree that the ballet 
nights would be <hree-quarters empty 
were it not, for large numbers of tickets 
on which only the government tax has 
to be paid. 

This state of affairs is a far cry from 
the illustrious past of the Opera, espe- 
cially during the period of Louis XIV 
and again during the Romantic era. It 
is even a far cry from the early days of 
Serge Lifar’s tenure as Ballet Master. 

Lifar was hired in 1929. With the ex- 
ception of the Seventeenth Century Ballet 
Master, Louis Pécourt, he has had the 
longest tenure of any at the Opera. And 
ke is still dancing and _ still controlling 
the destinies of the Paris Opera Ballet. 
But his role has become an increasingly 
controversial one. 

The present status of a dancer at the 
Opera is a comfortable one. It combines 
an indisputably high level of technique, a 
great tradition, and a model combination 
cf education and training. Yet a number 
of first rank dancers have deserted the 
Opera, and the average quality of per- 
formances has been increasingly poor in 
recent years. 

In the past ten. years the Paris Opera 
Ballet has lost Roland Petit, Jean Babilée, 
Renée Jeanmaire, Colette Marchand. 
Serge Perrault, Maryelle Krempff, Serge 
Golovine, Jacqueline Moreau, Denise 
Bourgeois, Josette Clavier, Bernard Le- 
moine, Pierre Lacotte, and Alexandre 
Kalioujny. Lycette Darsonval and Yvette 
Chauviré have contracts that limit their 
activity on the opera stage. And to fill 
the void among the male dancers, Russian- 
born Youli Algaroff and the German danc- 
er, Peter van Dijk, have special contracts. 

The complaint of the deserters is always 
the same. They maintain that they are 
stifled,. that they waste their youth and 
talent in a company where intrigue sys- 
tematically deprives them of the oppor- 


tunities they deserve. They prefer the 
vicissitudes and financial insecurity of an 
independent career to a safe mediocrity. 

The’ “public servant spirit” which 


plagues the Opera from flymen to top 


performers has contaminated the ballet to 
a much lesser extent than any other cate- 
gery. Scene shifters, musicians and sing- 
ers sometimes give the impression that 
they consider their salary as a pension 
and their work as a mere foxmality. But 
the dancers try hard to perform as much. 
as possible. They behave as artists, not 
as ordinary wage earners. But they also 
have their bad days. And the fault lies 
principally with their direction, 

The nominal head of the Paris Opera 
and its ballet is, of course, the Admin- 
istrator. The Administrator is appointed 
for three years by government decree. 
He receives a comparatively modest salary 
and has no financial interest in the opera- 
tion. He is responsible for the observance 
of certain traditions and obligations, such 
as maintaining the Opera’s prestige and 
staging a number of new works each year. 
He nominates managers and handles con- 
tracts with artists and suppliers. But even 


the smallest expenditure must be initially 


approved by a special representative of 
the Treasury Department. Cash receipts 
go directly to the Treasury, which in ‘turn 
makes up the payroll. In other words, 
the State meets the deficit but grants no 
fixed subsidy. 
From 1951 to 1955, the Administrator 
was Maurice Lehmann, a wealthy profes- 
sional theatre owner and stage director. 
He centered his activities around revivals 
of three classics, Les Indes Galantes, 
Oberon, and The Magic Flute. He did 
little, if anything, for modern music and 
ballet. But his production of Les Indes 
Galantes is by far the biggest box-office 

success on record. 
Mr. Lehmann left of his own accord, 
and noted composer Jacques [bert, Direc- 
(over ) 
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tor of the French Academy in Rome, was 
named for one year, principally because 
the existing French Cabinet was unable 
to agree on anyone else. Ibert accepted 
reluctantly and did nothing at all. The 
Opera was sinking into anarchy early this 
year when Guy Mollet’s cabinet decided 
to call back lLehmann’s predecessor, 
Georges Hirsch. 

Hirsch may be trusted as a man who 
likes the Opera and knows his job. But 
_ whether he will be in a position to enforce 

his ambitious program remains to be seen. 
As a government-appointed official, he 
cannot be entirely free from political in- 
fluence. He cannot ignore, even if he 
wishes to, pressure from outside in favor 
of a composer, singer, dancer, or designer. 
He is subject to internal pressures like 
strikes and slow-downs. And since he de- 
pends upon the goodwill of the Comptrol- 
ler, hostility on the part of this official, 
can paralyse the Administrator. 

Although there have been several Ad- 
ministrators at the Paris Opera during 
the past quarter century, there has been 
only one Ballet Master — Serge Lifar. 


Serge Lifar has described his fabulous 


career as dancer. director and choreogra- 


PHOTOS BY SERGE LIDO 


pher, in the numerous books he has written 
or inspired during his twenty-seven years 
at the Paris Opera. When he first came 
to the Opera after the dissolution of the 
Diaghiley Company, in which he was a 
leading figure during the impresario’s 
last years, he gave Manager Jacques 
Rouché the impression that he was a new 
Messiah of Ballet. At this time it was 
probably fairly true, and the services he 
rendered between 1930 and 1944 cannot 
be overestimated. His “neo-classic” doc- 
trine was then upheld by his own talent 


as a performer. The talent was in turn 


enhanced by his beautiful physique. Al- 


though he was never noted for purity of! 
technique, he had a rare feeling for move- 


And his bright 


ment and theatricality. 
presence held his audiences enthralled. 
But part of his renown must also be 
ascribed to his astute methods of self- 
promotion. 
Lifar’s popularity. his dancing. and his 
new ballets were not the only benefits 
that the Opera derived from him. Several 
reforms that he obtained from M. Rouché, 
such as turning off the house lights dur- 
ing ballet performances and barring sea- 


son ticket holders from the backstage 


foyer, infuriated old-timers, but enhanced 
the prestige of the dance. No longer 
could it be said that the ballet was merely 
an excuse for boulevardiers to flirt with 
and “protect” ballerinas. Lifar also in- 
troduced weekly all-ballet performances. 
thus putting an end to the inferiority com- 
plex of ballet at the Opera. 


Lifar had to leave the Opera _ in 
1944 when the Allies drove the Germans — 
out of France. He was alleged to have 
been a collaborator. But Lifar’s friend- 
liness toward his German admirers de- | 
noted no particular love for. Hitlerism. 
It was, and still is, his wont to respond 
to anyone who offers him adulation. 
Most of his actions are motivated by a 
need for personal applause. And a con- 
comitant jealousy can spell serious danger 
to potential rivals. 7 


When Administrator Georges Hirsch 
called him back after a four-year exile at 
Monte Carlo, Lifar used all his personal 


charm, showmanship, patience, and 


diplomacy to regain his past influence. 


And he was successful. The Opera did 
not, however, gain back. 


(Continued on page 65) 


(opposite) Serge Lifar looks out over the rooftops of 
Paris from his stronghold, the famous Paris Opera House. 


(left) “Les Indes Galantes,”’ a recent reconstruction of 
the 18th Century musical dance extravaganza, is one of 
Paris Opera’s latest major productions. 
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What kind of students do dancers make? 
s there a distinctive dance personality? 
Are dancers like drama and music students? 


Posed by Nancy Miller outside the High School of Performing Arts. 
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ARE DANCE STUDENTS DIFFERENT? 


I teach English at The High School of 


Performing Arts, where approximately 


one-third of the 600 students are dancers. 


most of them girls. Leotards and arab- 
esques are part of the landscape of my 
professional life. 

The High School of Performing Arts, 
located in the theatre district of Man- 
hattan, is a double-purpose school: a voca- 
tional high school, it prepares its students 
for careers in dance, drama, or music; 
it is also a college preparatory high school 
and offers a regular academic program. 
Well over half of its graduates pursue 
college work, and the school garners a 
fair share of college scholarships, Regents 
awards, etc. 

Performing Arts is a very small school 
as New York City high schools go; and 
although I teach English, I know what 
is going on in the “shops,” as. the per- 
forming arts are inelegantly called. (The 
term is a carry-over from vocational high 
school nomenclature.) It.is not entirely 
presumptuous for me, then, to make some 


observations about dancers as_personali-— 


ties and as students. Tentative observa- 
tions, to be sure: not only are my own 
reactions impressionistic, but any exam- 
ination of scholarly literature about crea- 
tivity will surely reveal that this is still 
an unexplored domain. 

Performing Arts students, whether 
dance, drama, or music, have a_ school 
day which splits in half. They attend 
academic classes for four periods, have 
lunch, and then devote the next four 
periods to their “shop.” The work load 
is taxing—in effect, a double program— 
and the anxieties are severe since stu- 
dents must maintain a satisfactory pro- 
fessional level in “shop” or face transfer 
‘o an ordinary high school. 

What are dancers like as_ students? 
first, let us deal summarily with the 
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canard that dancers have all their intel- 
ligence in their feet. and muscles. The 
level of intelligence at Performing Arts 
is high, the competition for grades is 
fierce. Dancers make up a proportionate 
share of the best students; these would 
be outstanding in any school. I have 
often heard about the insularity of 
dancers. Like many powerfully motivated 
professionals, dancers tend to seal them- 
selves off from the outside world. This 
is not the case with our fledgling dancers. 
Their range of response is wide; they have 
not yet closed the shutters against every- 
day life. More is the pity that parochial- 


ism often sets in as they get older. There. 


is a challenge here for the entire dance 

profession: how to keep the windows open 

upon the world outside of dance. ? 
Many of the dancers are very bright. 


Some are not. Oddly enough, there seems 


to be no relationship between intelligence, 
in its academic setting, and dance ability. 
I can think of a few girls and boys who 
seemed quite impoverished intellectually 
and culturally, yet on stage they dance 
with authority and penetration. It is not 
merely that they are good technically; 
they have excellent projection, sensitive 
nuances of interpretation. They seem to 
draw on certain intuitive resources which 
we academic teachers are unable to tap. 
As we watch these youngsters show an 
unerring grasp of fundamental artistic 
principles, which apply equally to dance 
and literature, we can only feel a sense 
of our own failure. Surely there must 
be a way to bring these same resources 
into play in the academic classroom. But 
more about that later. 

I do not mean to draw too sanguine 
a picture. By and large, we are conscious 
of a keen disparity between the dancer’s 
expressiveness as a dancer and her ability 
to communicate verbally. Perhaps that 


BY D. MARION BOROFF 


is as it should be: a dancer communicates 
best through movement. But an English 
teacher is constantly struck by the con- 
trast between the fine, fluent bodies and 
the lumbering sentences. There is much 
lucidity and discipline in the dancer’s 
physical bearing that we are betrayed 
into expecting more than we should. Then 
we discover that these graceful young 
dancers are just adolescents who are ter- 
ribly frightened at having to commit their 
balky thoughts to paper, and just as 
petulant as anyone else at having to study 
for a test. | 

Is there a distinctive dance personality ? 
different from drama _ or 
Some cautiously quali- 
fied observations are possible. For the 
most part, I can identify dance students 
by their carriage (as well as by their 
“pony tails,” which are de rigeur at Per- 
forming Arts). There is a precision and 
discipline about their movements. They 
tend to be somewhat neater and more 
simply dressed than drama students. On 
a purely mechanical level, they tend to 
be more reliable than other students; 
they fulfill formal requirements more 
scrupulously. I mean such matters as 
margins and headings. (Unfortunately, 
this, too, is part of the landscape of the 
teacher.) As faculty advisor of the school 
newspaper, I have found that dance stu- 
dents generally work out best in layout 
and production jobs. They reflect a re- 
spect for detail that other students often 
lack. 

Performing Arts is a school for theatre, 
and temperament is as volatile here as 
in the theatre. I have found, however, 
that dancers tend to be emotionally more 
even than other students here. It may 
be that they achieve a catharsis for their 
tensions in movement. Drama and music 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Producer William A. Bacher had a 
really inspired notion when he signed 
Mata and Hari to be<choreographers for 
Ray Bolger’s NBC-TV Washington Square. 
The 4-5 Sunday afternoon show starts on 
October 21, and continues for fourteen 
every-other-Sundays thereafter, alternating 
with Wide, Wide World. Washington 
Square will be “somewhat like a theatrical 
Our Town,” telling the continued story of 
a group of colorful personalities who live 
in Greenwich Village and aspire to suc- 
cess in show business. In addition to chor- 
eographing, Mata and Hari will play the 
roles of dancing teachers in a neighbor- 
hood dance studio. 

The combination of witty, rubbery, 
beloved Bolger as the local theatrical 
entrepreneur and the satiric element of 
the Mata and Hari approach should, if 
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MATA AND HARI 


‘They have fun and so do their audiences 


=< 


all goes well, add up to hilarity. 

Mata and Hari are old favorites of the 
public. In addition to numerous club 
dates, they have in recent years done 
over sixty performances on TV, most of 
them as guest artists on Max Liebman 
Presents or the Ed Sullivan Show. The 


duo, with a small company, have also’ : 


been an annual Columbia Concerts at- 
traction, but they’ve cancelled their 
eighth national tour this year to make 
themselves available for the Bolger 
show. Once members of the Trudy: 
Schoop Co., they stayed behind in the 
U.S.' when that delightful Swiss group 
last appeared here in 1939. They then 
got married and slowly proceeded to 
make Otto Ulbrecht and Meta Krantz 
over irtto Ruth Mata and! Eugene Hari, 
masters the dance take-off. 


Unlike most TV choreographers, these 
two will, as is their wont, put emphasis 
on story and character rather than on 
dance movement. As we go to press they 
are having a difficult time finding the 


eight dancers they'll need for regular 


appearances on the show. One of the 
early numbers planned, for instance, is 
a rock ‘n’ roll orchestra, in which the 
dancers are it. How can we expect, they 
say, to find TV dancers who can perform 
exquisitely in all styles, act zany when 
necessary, and, in addition, be gifted 
with the sharp edge of exaggeration that 
makes the difference between straight and 
satiric dance? DANCE Magazine will an- 
nounce the results of their auditions in 
the next issue. But anyhow, if you're 
as curious about Washington Square as 
we are, you'll be watching it yourself on 
Oct. 21st and thereafter. 


AT THE PLAZA HOTEL: Mata and Hari in “The 


Fakir,” left, have fun being, respectively, the charmer 7 ; 
charmed and the snake charmer. On opposite page, a 7 - 
moment from “Carnegie Hall,’ another of their famous 


numbers, as photographed during their recent engage 
ment at NY’s chic Persian Room. 
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SOME PAS DE DEUX AND TWO PAS DE TROIS 


Fred Fehl at work 


As a staff photographer of DANCE 
Magazine and as a balletomane, mild-man- 
nered, Vienna-born, theatre photographer 
l'red Fehl has captured the highlights in 
the careers of the major U.S. performers 
and companies since 1940. He has, for in- 
stance, photographed Swan Lake, Sylphide 
and Giselle from beginning to end with 
Of Giselle 


alone, he has thousands of photos with 


numerous changes of cast. 


ech of the following in the title role: 
Alonso, Danilova, Gollner, Hightower, 


Kaye, Markova, Slavenska, Toumanova. 


He is hoping that a ballet-minded pub- 
lisher will appreciate, how fascinating a 
picture book covering the different inter- 
pretations would be. We heartily agree. 


Fred Fehl’s photos are always taken in 


performance, with permission. He _ uses 


his 35 mm. camera at maximum speed, 
because, unlike so many contemporary 
photographers, he feels that blurring is 
a disadvantage and that a feeling of 
action depends on catching the breathing 
moment of climax in sharp detail. In 


that way, he says, he reaches not only 
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for the tlow of movement, but also for 
“the artist’s most inspired emotional ex- 


pression.” 


His photographs adorn and are among 
the illustrations of almost the im- 
portant contemporary books about Ameri- 
can ballet. His documentation: of the 
foremost ballet dancing of our time, as 
seen in the U.S., is unique; his gift to 
posterity a very valuable one. Fred Fehl’s 
pictures have appeared on our pages very 
often; it is a pleasure for us to picture 


him this time. and some of his favorites. 


Above, Alicia Markova and Hugh Laing in Ballet Theatre's 
“Romeo and Juliet,” Antony Tudor’s choreography and decor 
by Eugene Berman. 
Below, New York City Ballet’s Tanaquil LeClercq and Fran- 
cisco Moncion in a sequence from Jerome Robbins’ “Afternoon 


of a Faun.” 


(over) 
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On this page, in Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo productions of the 
pas de deux from “The Nutcracker:” (left, top), Alexandra Danilova 
and F rederic F ranklin; (left, bottom) Mary Ellen Moylan and Oleg 
Tupine; and (at bottom of page) Alicia Alonso and Igor Youskevitch. 
(Above, right) Nora Kaye and Hugh Laing in “Pillar of Fire;” and 
(below, right) Mia Slavenska and Anton Dolin as they appeared at 
Ballet Russe’s 10th Anniversary 1948 season in “Swan Lake.” 
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Above, Maria Tallchief, Melissa Hayden and Andre Eglevsky in 
NYC Ballet’s “Pas de Trois,” choreography by Balanchine, music 
by Minkus. Below, the original cast of Tudor’s “Judgment of Paris’: 
Lucia Chase, Agnes de Mille and Viola Essen during the 1955 Metro- 
politan Opera 15th Anniversary season of Ballet Theatre. 
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G.B.S. in 1904, when he was reviewing music and dance in London 
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G. B. SHAW AS A BALLET CRITIC 


In the early 1890's one still did better 
not to mention ballet in London drawing- 
room conversations. Unlike Paris, Milan 
and St. Petersburg, London continued to 
consider ballet a sort of light entertain- 
ment which the sacred boards of her 
opera house could well be spared. Hadn’t 
the Bishop of London just recently ex 
communicated: some people, lay and 
clerical, who earnestly dared to proclaim 
the rights of the dancers as members 
of the Church? Wasn’t Mrs. Ormiston 
Chant right when she attacked the vices 
exhibited at the Varieties at the Empire 
Theatre, where one of the features was 
the ballets of Miss Katti Lanner? 

Long forgotten were the days when 
London could boast the combined artistry 
of Taglioni, Grisi, Cerrito and Grahn 
in one evening, nor was there any sign 
that a certain Adeline Genée would soon 
appear on the scene, the first of a number 
of foreign ballerinas to raise the standards 
of dancing on British ‘stages. Undoubtedly, 
British ballet was “in a maze,” as a con- 
temporary observer put it, and we are 
inclined to speak of that time as the Dark 
Age of British Ballet, in contrast to the 
then-splendor of opera at Covent Garden. 


Nevertheless. there was more ballet in 


London at that time than in any other 
European capital. Two nightly perform- 
ances, both at the Alhambra and the 
Empire, which specialized in dance at- 
tractions, drew their crowds day in day 
out and thus brought a broader public 
in close contact with dance than the 
legitimate opera house ever would have 
been able to. 

Both these music halls may be con- 
sidered, if not the cradle of modern 
British ballet, at least the cradle of 
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BY HORST KOEGLER 


modern British enthusiasm. The time has 
come to stop complaining about those 
dreadfully lean years; instead one should 
ask whether it hasn’t been just through 
this commercial mass ,propagation that 
the foundations have been laid for 
England’s refined balletomania today. 
From 1890 through 1894 one of the 
most distinguished occasional visitors of 
these music halls was George Bernard 
Shaw, then in his mid-thirties, respected 
and much-dreaded music critic of The 
World. His three volumes of collected 
criticisms, first published under the title 
Music in London 1890-94, by Constable 
and Company in 1932, (reprinted in 1950 
...An American Selection, Shaw on Music, 
prepared by Eric Bentley appeared last 
year in the series of Doubleday Anchor 
Books, but this contains nothing on ballet). 
The criticisms contain comparatively few, 
but such witty and penetrating remarks 
about London’s dance scene at that time, 
that it is a bit /astonishing to find him 
so little quoted by the advocates of “dance- 
drama,” whose arguments he stated so 
brilliantly and with such amazing 
eloquence, that most of our discussions 
today seem to be inferior reassessments 
of ideas he formulated with crystal-clear 
accuracy more than sixty years ago. 
Ballet at Covent Garden seems to have 
been practically non-existent during those 
days. In vain one traces Shaw’s page-long 
criticisms of such famous ballet-operas as 
Tannhauser, Faust, Carmen and Aida for 
any references of the ballets therein. With 
the one exception of Gluck’s Orpheus they 
are not mentioned at all. In that case, all 
that he has to say amounts to the one 
statement that he “will not chide Katti 
Lanner’s maidens for being no more able 


than the chorus to move as gods to the 


noble measures of Gluck, which baffled 
‘the many twinkling feet’ even in the times 
of the old order in France, when the grand 
school was much grander than it is now.” 
(November 12, 1890) 

It is small wonder, then, that the index 
refers to virtually the same pages of the 
collections in its entries for both ballet 
and music hall. But what was this London 
ballet like during the early nineties when 
people flocked to see it at the Empire 
or the Alhambra? It must have been a 
sort of pantomime which deteriorated 
toward its finale into a_ divertissement. 
Whether Shaw mentions The Sleeper 
Awakened or From London to Paris — 
or any other ballet for that matter — it’s 
always the same; of the first he says: 
“A couple of scenes of the usual panto- 
mime-opening kind were tacked on to an 
ordinary ballet finale, the dancers having 
nothing to do with the dramatic section.” 
Of the second he writes: “The piece goes 
on vivaciously enough until it fades into 
pure Ballet divertissement, relieved only 
by a funeral clog-dance and a cancan at 
the end.” (February 8, 1893) 

And about choreography — a _ term 
which, however, nowhere appears —— he 
writes under the same date: “It should be 


‘recognized that the stock of movements 


out of which the principal dancers make 
up their solos is so limited that the 
frequent playgoer soon learns them off by 
heart, and comes to regard the solo as a 
dreary platitude, only to be endured when 
the dancer has extraordinary charm of 
person and brilliancy of execution. In 


order to get even a very conventional — 


round of applause, a principal dancer 
(continued on page 51) 
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Photograph by Zachary Freyman: Text by Saul Goodman — 


NALA 


- It is hard to believe that the young “Hindu” pictured 
at the right, was born in New York and that he be- 
gan his career as a tap dancer. Yet these are only 
two of the fascinating contradictions in the career of 
Nala Najan. 

It is a career that began before he was born—with 
a musician father, a violinist-singer mother and a bal- 
let dancing aunt. Nala attended the Burton Profes- 
sional School in New York and at the age of nine 
began to study tap dancing for rhythm and ballet for 
discipline with teacher Mary Bruce By the time he 


was twelve, he was ready for ballet classes with Lisan 


Kay and Nathalie Branitzka. 

An avid reader with a most vivid imagination, Nala 
traces his first interest in India to an illustrated vol- 
ume entitled Myths and Legends of the Hindus. This 
book opened a whole new world to his receptive mind. 
In addition, he was fortunate enough to live near 
International House where he was exposed to many 
programs of ethnic origin. And so by the time he was 
thirteen, he was steeped in Indian lore. He began to 
study at La Meri’s Ethnologic Dance Center. Within 
a year, he was invited by the Consul General of India 
to dance at a special dinner given for Admiral Nimitz 
at the Plaza Hotel. His other early appearances were 


at the International House, the Katherine Dunham — 


School and the Museum of Modern Art. where he 
danced on a program sponsored by the Asia Institute. 

In 1947 Nala went to California for a year. There, 
he continued his ballet classes with Madame Etienne 
and studied Balinese dancing with Devi Dja. In a 
West Coast TV performance of Scheherazade presented 
by Simon Semenoff, Nala devised his own choreog- 
raphy for the role of the Prince. While dancing for 
the Theosophical Society of Indian Artists, Nala was 
seen by Rukmini Devi, an Indian dancer then touring 
the Western states. She offered him a scholarship to 
go to Madras in South India and study at the School 


of Sacred Arts. 


This was the opportunity that Nala hoped for. To 
learn Indian classical dance at its purest, he knew he 
would have to go to the source. And so began four 


NAJAN 


years of intensive study in India, where a language 
had to be learned and a mode of living based on 
ancient customs had to be adhered to. Before he 
actually began to study Hindu dance, he had to learn 
to sing and familiarize himself with Indian music. 

A meeting with E. Krishna Iyer greatly im- 
pressed this foremost critic and writer on Hindu 
dance and opened the way for Nala to study with the 
great masters and learn the rare temple dances per- 


~~) formed in India for hundreds of years. After a three- 
month probationary period, Nala was accepted as 
\ the pupil of the great master Vidvan Muthukumara 


Pillai. To accomplish the most possible before the sun 
reached its full height and at times hit a temperature 
of 116 degrees, his day with the master began at 5 a.m. 
His first dance in India, the Arangetram, was per- 
formed before the sacred Elephant God. According to 
tradition, no public performance may be given by a 
dancer until he has first completed this ancient ritual. 


Returning to the U.S. in 1952, Nala taught at Dance - 


Players and at Michael’s Studio, and performed at 


Cornell University at the invitation of the Hindustan 


Students Association. 

His first: New York stage appearance was at the 
1954 Summer Dance Festival. He has also appeared 
at the Henry Street Playhouse and has given many 
lecture-demonstrations. He has performed on numer- 
ous occasions at government functions both in New 
York and in Washington, D.C. at the request of the 
Indian Government and the Indonesian Embassy. This 
past summer, he danced at the Lake Tarleton Festival 
of Arts with his partner Suraya. He has also choreo- 
graphed for Hindu dancers Hadassah and Gina. 

Nala hopes to return to India in the near future 
and to organize a company of native dancers and 
musicians to tour the Western World. His program 
would feature Hindu drama and pantomime as well 
as the virtuosic Bharata Natyam of South India. For, 
though he was born in New York City and is still in 
his early twenties, Nala Najan is already an out- 
standing exponent of Indian classical dance. 
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BALLET REPERTORY GUILD m 


Faculty and teachers at the °56 MIDWESFL.DANCE ASSN. convention 


EXAS ASSN. TEACHERS OF DANCING THE DANCE TEACHER CLUB OF BOSTON 
The Board of Directors of the DANCE EDUCATORS OF AMERICA 


Members, officers and faculty of the T 


At the AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TEACHERS OF DANCING 


eets | 
The executive committee of the DANCE MASTERS OF AMERIC. 
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Pre-Convention class, CHICAGO NAT’L ASSN. OF DANCING MASTERS 
NYC session of the NAT’L ASSN. OF DANCE AND AFFILIATED ARTISTS 


DANCE TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS CONVENE 


SUMMER 1956 


., WHO, WHAT, AND WHERE 


MIDWEST DANCE ASSOCIATION 


4th Annual Convention: Aug. 12-17 
Broadview Hotel, Wichita, Kansas 


BALLET REPERTORY GUILD 


New York City, July 22 

Shown in photo: 

Left to R. are Arthur Mahoney, Guild 
Thalia Mara, Pres.; Boris 
Romanoff, chairman, Syllabus Comm.; 
Hilda Butsova, chairman, Examining 
Comm.; Mila Gibbons (Princeton, N.J.), 
Guild Sec’y; Lester Mallonee (Charlotte, 
N.C.), board Julia Mildred 
Harper (Richmond, Va.), board member; 
and Constance Reynolds (Scranton, Pa.), 
board member. | 


Vice-Pres.: 


member: 


* 
DANCE MASTERS OF AMERICA 


Los Angeles Convention: July 1-5 


Ambassador Hote 


Houston Conan July 9-13 
Rice Hotel 


New York Normal School: Aug. 13-17 
Roosevelt Hotel 


New York Convention: Aug. 19-25 
Roosevelt Hotel 


Shown in photo: 


The Executive Committee (first row, L. to 
R.) Christine MacAnanny, 2nd Vice-Pres.; 
Lorraine Abert, Treas.; Leroy H. Thayer, 
a, past Pres.; J. 
Howard Ferguson, Pres.; Marie Laurent 
Lasseigne, Ist Vice-Pres.; Dolores Mag- 
wood, 3rd Vice-Pres.; Homer Babb, 5th _ 
Ann Moise, 4th Vice-Pres. 
Second row: A.J. Weber, Louise Burns, 
Heston Beaudoin, Irene Jones, Joshua T. 
Cockey, directors; Mildred Duryea, Dean 
of Women. 


Sec’ y; Florence Cowan 


Vice-Pres.; 


(Continued on page 56) 
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An American dancer becomes Haiti’s official dance teacher 


I have been teaching for a long time. It 
all started when I won an art scholarship 
to the Art Students League on 57th Street. 
The scholarship was mine, but I needed 
extra money to buy art supplies, materials, 
etc. Because I had danced since I was 
three, I combined drawing and dance in 
“a course which I taught at the Urban 
League in Brooklyn. I finished my art 
scholarship and was about to compete for 
another, which would take me to Paris, 
when I became friendly with one of the 
models at the League who was a member 
of Agnes de Mille’s All Negro Ballet. I 
wanted to make some paintings of dancers 
and asked if I could get permission to 
come to the de Mille studio. Miss de 
Mille, who was trying to enlarge the com- 
pany to present her first work in the 
opening season of Ballet Theatre, asked 
if I had ever danced. She suggested that 
‘I audition for a part in the ballet. I did, 
and became one of the members of the 
company. I put down my portfolio and 
became a professional dancer. | 

Later, Katherine Dunham came to New 
York from Chicago and needed dancers 
for her already-established Company. She 
_ spotted me at one of the performances at 
the Center Theatre, offered me a part in 
her show. I accepted and there I remained 
for five and a half years. During my stay 
with Miss Dunham, I was the student in- 
structress and teacher. 

I left the Dunham Company to help 
found the first Katherine Dunham School 
of Dance at Caravan Hall. I stayed for 
one year and then went to Europe to 


BY LAVINIA WILLIAMS YARBOROUGH 


dance. I remained in Europe one year, 


came back to New York and appeared in 
Show Boat and Finian’s Rainbow. 

It was during Finian’s Rainbow that 
I married Shannon and we bought a house 
in Brooklyn. With the kind, financial 
assistance of some very good friends, 
Shannon converted the basement of our 
home into a dance school. I ran the school 
for three years and was happy that I was 
teaching at home so that | could still take 
care of my two daughters. | 

One day during Haitian Festival Week, 
the late Papa Augustin invited Mr. Jean 
Brierre, a famous Haitian poet and organ- 
izer to visit my school. He watched my 


classes and remarked, “This is the kind of 


basic dance technique that I want my 
people to learn.” 

It was two years later, while I was 
playing in My Darlin’ Aida, that my 
friend, Alphonse Cimber, Haiti’s Number 
One drummer and president of the 
Haitian-American Club, who drums for 
Jean Leén Destiné, told me that the 
Haitian Government was searching for a 


dance teacher and asked if I would be 


interested. After a conference with my 


husband, and on the recommendation of 
Jean Brierre, I succeeded in obtaining a 
position with the National Education 


Bureau and the Bureau of Tourism, for 


a six months contract with options. 

I was to give dance instruction to the 
National Folklore Groupe, to a _ Lycee 
(high school) for young girls, a Lycee of 
teachers and also train fourteen monitors 
from the Bureau of Sports to become 
dance teachers. 


I arrived in Haiti on April 25, 1953 
with my two daughters and just enough 
clothes for six months. My French was 
limited to “oui” and “non.” 

I was met by a committee of Haitian 
Delegates, Roger Savain, 
Propaganda, Miss Emerante de Pradines, 
leading Haitian singer, Nicolas Vincent, 
then Director of Theatre de Verdure, Miss 
Giselle Lebon, head of the monitors from 
the Bureau of Sports. Only Miss de 
Pradines and Roger Savain could speak 
English. I was introduced to the members 
of the Folklore Troupe the same day. 
They were rehearsing at the beautiful out- 
door Theatre de Verdure. 

That night I saw their performance for 
the tourists and immediately I began to 
prepare myself to work. I saw the need 
of stage discipline and dance technique 
right away. There were no souvenir pro- 
grams and no one to narrate the show 
in English and the tourists were confused 
about the dances. They could not. watch 
and enjoy the dances because they would 
turn and ask their friends to describe the 
various numbers. 

I watched the shows for a week and 
finally became acquainted with their 
repertoire. It was when I heard one friend 
explain to another that the National Folk- 
lore Troupe was then dancing the Mahi 
that I knew that it was not that dance at 
all, but the Dance Petro. I knew then 
that there should either be programs in 
French and English or someone to act as 
narrator in French and English. I ap- 
proached the Bureau of Tourism with 
this idea. They gave me permission to do 
whatever I saw fit. 
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Since Mr. Vincent, who announced the 
shows in French, could speak no English 
and since I could speak no French, it 
was very difficult for us to get together. 
After two weeks of research at the Bureau 
of Ethnology, and with the help of that 
great artist, Miss Emerante de Pradines, I 
succeeded in translating the Sunday show 
into English which I presented to the 
tourists. It was very successful and be- 
came a permanent feature at the theatre 
for the two weekly shows. 

The members of the National Folklore 
Troupe, with four two-hour classes a week, 
after six months of floor stretches,_ pro- 
gressions and barre work showed a lot of 
progress. Because of the intense heat, I - 
had to work very slowly and usually in 
two groups. Even though I couldn’t speak 
French, we all learned that the dance has 
no language. .They followed my move- 
ments with such understanding and 
natural feeling. 

My work in the Lycee of young girls 
began at 6 in the morning. I was asked 
to give my dance course before the 
regular subjects started at 7. The girls 
got up at 5 (so did I), had to dress, eat 
and be downstairs in the little recreation 
room by 6. 

The first day I had twenty-five girls, all 
eagerly awaiting my instructions. Since 
there was no barre, I started by telling 
them to do certain exercises against the 
wall and then gave them floor stretches. 
They laughed at me every time I did a 
new exercise, then they would try it. 

The nex week when I arrived at 6 a.m. 
I met two hostile girls waiting for me in 

(over ) 
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PHOTOS BY SUSAN GREENBURG 


Lavinia Williams conducts a rehearsal. 


the recreation room. As best I could, | 
asked where the others were. They said 
“malade, malade,” which meant every girl 
was sick. I found one of the teachers who 
spoke a little English and asked her to 
explain why the others were absent. She 
said that all of the girls had sore legs, 
torsos, etc., and did not want to dance 
if it made them suffer like ‘that. I asked 
the teacher to tell them that this would 
pass after a few weeks. The girls began 
to come back slowly and they discovered 
that they could do many movements with 
no difficulty or pain. eg | 

My schedule was so full of teaching 
that I had no time to study French. I had 
a book called Speak French in 30 Easy 
_ Lessons. I began to ask the students to 
say in French every movement that I 
made. I would repeat it, remember as 
much as I could, write it down when I 
arrived home and then memorize the 
sentences. I found that after a few months, 
I could instruct my ‘students in French 
to lift their arms and legs, to sit on the 
floor, turn or jump. But if someone said 
ordinary things like “What time is it?” 
or “What a beautiful day it is” in French, 


1 had no idea. what they were talking 
about. I could teach well in French after 
six months. 

The fourteen monitors trom the Bureau 
of Sports had taught Physical Culture in 
the schools of Port-au-Prince. Most of 
them had learned from books and from a 
Red Cross worker who was in Haiti for a 
few months. Since they were known to be 
the authorities on movements, dance etc., 
I wanted to know just how to begin with 
them. I gave them an audition of the most 
basic techniques of modern movements. I 
tested them on floor stretches and co- 
ordination, and saw that I had to start at 
the beginning. | 

After the first audition I just started 
teaching them how to stand, raise a leg or 
an arm. Some of the students felt the 
work was too elementary and said so.- I 
was soon told that my contract could not 
possibly continue after six months and 
also that I would not get paid for vaca- 
tion time. [ had arrived in April and 
vacation was to start in July. I knew that 
I had to do something because this was 
already the beginning of June. I decided 
to give a student recital for the two 
schools. What kind of material to choose, 


how to get costumes and to arrange every- 
thing in such a short time was a great 
puzzle to me. But I knew [- could not 
lose my position without even having a 


chance. 


I knew it would be best to give a varied 
program. | wanted to start with a Haitian 
folk dance, but I soon found that the 
folk dances were not danced by the school 
children. I chose a social dance, the 
Haitian Meringue and choreographed a 
little story about some girls who refused 
to go dancing with some boys. I chose a 
waltz. I created a comic dance for five 
girls in jazz rhythm. 


I was to do this concert for both Lycees 


and got permission from the heads of 
the schools to work before and after 
school hours and on Sundays. They were 
very happy that I had decided to give a 
dance program for school closing in July. 
I designed costumes and gave each girl 
(there were 75) a design of her particular 


costume. 


The dances were set. The girls’ mothers 
had completed the costumes and the heads 
of the schools sent out invitations to the 
Director of National Education. One of 

(Continued on page 76) 
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WHO’S WHAT IN YUGOSLAV FOLK DANCE 


Last year it was “Tanec”; this year 
it is “Kolo.” Both are Yugoslav folk 
groups which have been touring through- 
out the world since World War II. 
“Tanec” made its appearance in the U.S. 
last season and was richly applauded. 
“Kolo” embarks on a ten-week Western 
Hemisphere tour that begins October 1. 
But why two different companies? We 
asked Ana Roje, one of Yugoslavia’s 
Distinguished Artists, a leading ballet 
dancer and teacher, to tell us about the 
differences between “Tanec” and Kolo,” 


and to fill in on the background of con- 


temporary folk dance in her country.—Ed. 


“Which,” I am Aa during my trips 
to the U.S., “is -better—Kolo or Tanec? 
My answer is brief: “Both are the best. 
Kolo is the best of Serbia; Tanec the 
best of Macedonia.” | 


Qur country consists of six republics. 
In each of these there is now one leading 
folklore group, representing characteristic 
and traditional music and dance of its 


own region. The creation of these groups 


has been a major task. 


In 1945, after the war, a pervasive in- 
terest in our national arts appeared to 
awaken suddenly among the leading art- 
ists of Yugoslavia. At the same time, 
we found ourselves flooded with great 
numbers of amateur groups in whom the 


same consciousness was apparently stir- » 
' ring. Day after day we watched these 


folk dancers, admiring the beauty and 
infinite variety of their work. Backed by 
government interest and support, a coun- 
cil of artists spent many late nights in 
conferences, attempting to discern and 


develop the outstanding groups in each 


region. The jury consisted of representa- 
tives of all the arts, headed by choreog- 
raphers and musicians. 
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The ‘next big project was to organize, 
in different parts of the country, annual 
folklore festivals. 

After three or four years, when the 
pioneering work was done and when, in 
each of the republics, there was one major 
group of outstanding merit, the assistance 


of the artists’ group was no longer needed, 


and it was replaced by a direct relation- 
ship with the Institute of Yugoslav Na- 
tional Art. 

To understand the intense concentration 
and the speed with which all of this was 
accomplished, one must know something 
of our background. Before World War II, 
we were an agricultural country. Imme- 
diately afterwards, we started to develop 
industries and, as a result, the country 
people flowed ‘in large masses into the 
towns to fill the factories. Because they 
adjusted very rapidly to the new city 
way of life, their roots in the country 
villages started to lose strength. If quick 
action were not taken at that time, the 
traditions of our national arts could well 
have been lost forever. 

But now, with the connoisseurs and 
specialists of the Institute supporting the 


well-established local groups, there is no 


need to worry. There is constant research 
in all parts of the country, and the Insti- 
tute acts as a center and reservoir. 

-Each of the local groups, the major and 
the minor ones, cultivates mainly dances 
of its own region but, being surrounded 
by so many neighbors, they also often 
show other influences. For instance, in 
the Macedonian folk groups there is some 
reflection of Bulgaria and Greece, while 
in Servian groups one is aware of the 
influence of Rumania and Hungary; in 
Slovania, we are aware of the dances of 
Austria and the Tyrol; in Croatian groups 
there are no Italian influences. Monte 


Nigro, although near Albania, shows little 
reflection of its neighbors. This is also 
true of Bosnia and Hercegovina, which 
are in the middle of Yugoslavia. But 
instead, their dances express strongly the 
sad past of our five hundred: years of 
Turkish domination. 

Aside from the geographical difference 
between Tanec and Kolo, there is still 
another: Tanec, the Macedonian group, 
cultivates and uses only authentic steps, 
costume, music, etc.; Kolo, the Serbian 
group, favors certain artistic stylizations. 
If there were not the Institute of Yugoslav 
National Art to guard the authentic ma- 
terials, I, personally, would be against 
Kolo’s method, because it could lead to 
a weakening of its tolk material. But, 
as things stand, there is no danger at 
all, and its stylizations have a lively ap- 
peal to audiences. | 

When going abroad, these groups some- 
times add dances of other republics to 
their programs so they may not be quite 
so regional as if they had been seen at 
the summer festivals which have now be- 
come so fascinating to tourists in Yugo- 
slavia. | 

Or folk groups are now invited every- 
where. From raw peasants they have now 
become professionals. They have won 
highest praise at the folk festivals of 
Europe. We all love them and are verv 
proud of them. They are trying with all 
their hearts to show you, through their 
songs and dances, a very difficult and 
very interesting part of our life and tra- 
dition. 

The rich beauty of Yugoslav culture is 
also affecting the work that is being done 
in opera, ballet, symphony, literature and 
drama. In the near fu e hope to be 


able to show the world so of these 
developments, too. HE END 
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tour of Yugoslav ballet “Tanec.” 


Folk Dance Series: 


“KOLO*-NIZING AMERICA | 


BY. MARY ANN HERMAN of Folk Dance House, N.Y.C. 


There is no question that one of the 
most thrilling of dance experiences for 
the American folk dancer was the recent 
Now 
they await with equal eagerness the “Kolo” 
group, which is to tour under Hurok’s 
auspices this fall. The very word “Kolo” 


will set the eyes agleam of folk dancers | 


from coast to coast. Interest in this special 
form of folk dance has grown so rapidly 
that during the past five years gigantic 
Kolo Jamborees have been held each 
Thanksgiving weekend on both the West 
and East coasts. Oddly, it is not the Yugo- 
slavs who participate in these so much as 
the folk dancers of non-Yugoslav extrac- 


tion. Native musicians play and the Amer- 


ican folk dancers dance just as well, and 
in many cases, better than the natives. 
The “Tanec” group was utterly amazed 
to find Americans so skilled in the Kolos 
they saw at backstage and after-perform- 
ance parties given for them in various 
cities around the country. 

The folk dances of Yugoslavia take on 
different forms in different areas — the 


dances of the Slovenian, Croation, Dal- 
mation areas are quite different in style 
from that of Serbia. The Kolo is indi- 
genous to the Serbian section and it is 
the Kolo that is so popular with American 
folk dancers. The Kolo is done in a 
broken circle formation, without partners, 
and ranges from extremely simple walk- 
ing steps to most complex ones. The 
dancer simply walks into the circle, joins 
hands, and is carried away with the con- 
stant repetition of the same basic step, 
over and over and over again. Dancers 
are pressed closely together; bodies are 
held erect, proud, almost arrogant in style. 
It is said that when a Serb dances he 
just naturally assumes he is the handsom- 
est man in the world . . . the best dancer 
and that there just isn’t 
and 


in the world... 
anyone quite like him anywhere .. . 
his whole dance stance shows it! 


“Basic steps are done with subtle im- 
provisations and slight quivers of the body 
that never alter the basic rhythm of the 


dances. Steps are usually small, almost 
minute, in place, close to the earth. Per- 
haps it is the primitive feeling of the 
dance that arouses some latent instincts 
in the American folk dancer that makes i 
it so popular with him. 

There are thousands of Kolos. Some | 
have specific tunes, others are done to a 
variety of melodies. Most of the Kolos are 
a combination of a few basic steps which 
shall be explained here to help you better 
enjoy performances by Kolo dancers, or 
to help you do them better if you are a 
dancer. 

The Kolo can be dull to watch, but it is 
unquestionably a great deal of fun to do. 
With a knowledge of basic steps one can 
do innumerable Kolos. Some of them are 
so simple, that all you need to do is 
stand and shake in rhythm, and you’d 
pass. The simplest Kolos, such as Haj, 
Haj, Boze Daj and Radikalko, are based 
on the walking step pattern that goes like 
this: Dancers, with hands joined, face 
slightly to right and walk diagonally for- 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Seventh in a series of YOUNG DANCER. “STORIES OF THE BALLET” by REGINA WOODY, 


{ illustrated by ARLINE THOMSON 
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A dramatic ballet in three scenes 
Music by Igor Stravinsky 


Choreography by Michel Fokine 
Scenery and costumes by Golovine and Bakst 
First presented by Diaghilev’s Ballet Russes at the Théatre 


National de POpera, Paris, June 25, 1910 


Tamara Karsavina, Michel Fokine and Enrico Cecchetti 


created the principal roles. 

The Firebird is a_brilliant ballet. Its story is derived from 
an old Russian fairytale. It tells of a simple, honest man 
who by controlling his natural desire to kill is, in turn. 
given the power to conquer all evil. 

Composer Igor Stravinsky wrote The Firebird, his first 
ballet, for Serge Diaghilev. New York City Ballet does a 
Balanchine version of the’ ballet. in which Maria Tallchief 
created the title role. It. uses a slightly condensed score 
of the same music, but choreographically is quite different. 
The original Fokine choreography has recently been re- 
created for Sadler’s Wells and was seen in this country 
with Margot Fonteyn as the Firebird during the Company’s 
last visit here. Tamara Karsavina. who originally created 
the role and is now a charming lady in her seventies living 
in London, helped Fonteyn with her characterization. 

The first scene of Firebird finds Prince Ivan with his bow 
and arrow hunting for game in a strange and frightening 
wood. A brilliant light flitting about the stage alerts him to 
danger as does the exciting beat of the myéfc. He hurries 
off just as the Firebird, half woman, half supernatural crea- 
ture whirls on stage in a dazzling solo. Prince Ivan returns 
to watch, then to follow this mysterious creature in wonder- 
ing amazement. The Firebird flashes about the stage climax- 
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ing her movement by swift pirouettes which leave her a 
prisoner in the arms of the hunter. The mime is vivid and 
dramatic. The Firebird pleads for mercy and when, at last, 
Prince Ivan agrees to free her she droops over his extentled 
arm in a submissive arabesque. A lovely pas de deux follows 
and though the prince is loathe to lose this brilliant crea- 
ture, he permits her to leave him unmolested. 

Realizing what it is costing him to free her, the bird 
goddess plucks a feather from her breast promising it will 
overcome any danger in which he may find himself. Even 
so, Prince Ivan is very sad as she leaps to freedom. 

The next scene is gay and fanciful as ten pretty princ- 
esses appear and surround the hunter. A charming old- 
world peasant dance offers an enchanting opportunity for 
a would-be pas de deux between the hunter and the prettiest 
of the princesses. It is innocently and playfully interrupted 
by her companions. All of the princesses are under the 
spell of the wicked Kastchei, the personification of the devil 
in ancient folklore. Kastchei has an army of evil monsters 
who are his willing slaves and do his wicked bidding with 
delight. | 

Prince Ivan is, for the moment, utterly terrified, but sud- 
denly he remembers the Firebird’s feather, a potent Jeharm 
against all danger. He raises it and it causes the monsters 
to cringe and back away. As the growls of the trombones 
become the whirring of violins, with a sudden shimmer of 
feathers the Firebird leaps on stage, a naked sword blade 
glittering above her head. She pirouettes so madly that Kast- 
chei’s monsters are completely disorganized and begin turn- 
ing about also in a delirium. Handing the golden sword to 
Ivan, she whirls off again as Ivan hacks Kastchei to death. 
The monsters go down to defeat with their master and 


Prince Ivan is victor. Now he raises his lovely Princess who 


he has,just rescued from Kastchei, and both curtsey to the 
Firebird who has returned. to receive their homage. The 
other princesses bow low and also thank her for freeing 
them from their evil enchantment. 

The solo dance of the Firebird here is the most lyrical of 


the whole magical ballet, for now she is more bird than 
woman. The stage is quite dark except for the beautiful 
+, gleaming, glittering bird in the pale spotlight. There is a 


‘delicate grace in her flowing movements. Each step seem- 


ingly lifts her into her proper element, the air. The music 
has a soft soothing melody. We know the Firebird is no 
longer éarthbound and that soon she will be off end away 
about her celestial business. She seems to float off stage as 
if she were headed for the stars. The last we see of her is 
a flickering twinkle of her graceful golden fingers as she 
disappears. 

Scene three is the fairyland of all those famous fairytale 
folk who have lived happily ever after in our, hearts and 
minds. Gentle music and lavish scenery provide this scene 
with a magnificent setting for the marriage of Prince Ivan 


and the Princess. All is gorgeous pageantry, from a wedding 


cake aglow with candles to the pearl-encrusted wedding 


gown of the bride and the ceremonial unrolling of the 
royal crimson wedding carpet. In this ballet the hero has 
won his bride, not by his ability as a mighty hunter, but 
by his goodness as a common man who-dared to stay his 
hand, thus making the Firebird his -friend instead of his 
prey. 
Musically and balletically, the Firebird will always offer 
a challenge to the performer as well as to the spectator, 
one in virtuosity, the other in understanding and human 


compassion. 


THE END 
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| Here is inspiration for countless production 
| ideas, big and small, show themes and recitals— 
with all the flourish and flair of Broadway. Idea- 
sparking arrays of costume fabrics, trimmings, 
patterns, sketches, and dramatic new accessories 
—you’'ll see them all at MAHARAM’S ... And 
be sure to call upon our Costume Design and 
Patterns Service. We’re at your command .. . 
ready to help in giving your production a pro- 
fessional brilliance. 


Put our Genie to work for you. Re- 
| serve your copy of _MAHARAM’S 
j ) 1957 bigger and better 23rd Costume 
_. Fabric Revue. NOW! 


Please reserve my copy of Maharam's New 
23rd Edition Costume Fabric Revue. f 


Name of Schoo! _ 


MAHARAMWM 


FABRIC CORPORATION 


Address _ 


No. of Pupiis 


NEW YORK: 130 WEST 46th STREET 
| CHICAGO: 115 SO. WABASH (WURLITZER BLDG.) Name .of Person ordering Revue_ 
LOS ANGELES: 1113 SO LOS ANGELES 
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Your Personalized Imprint FREE 


- We'll imprint your name on the bright 
red panel ABSOLUTELY FREE if you 


order 100 or more calendars by Novem- 


ber 15. Your name _ stays visible all 
through the year. And here are the low 
prices: 


25 CENTS EACH 
$15.00 FOR 100 
$12.50 PER 100 FOR 500 OR MORE 


Actual size 3%s"" x 914" 
Fits into an ordinary #10 envelope 
Detachable page for each month 


Entire year on inside back cover 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


City_ 


THE GREETING 


with a 
Send the 


DANCE CALENDAR 


Here’s the most original and PERMA- 
ENT way to say “Season’s Greetings.” 
Ifs a gleaming black, white and red 
Christmas Calendar with a separate pic- 
ture-page for each month. 


UNIQUE PICTURE BOOK 


The 1957 Christmas Calendar is a lovely 
portrait gallery of famous dancers, from 
Youskevitch to Danilova, from Astaire to 
Jeanmaire — a new picture for each 
month, with thumbnail biographies of all 
the dancers. ! 


UNUSUAL VALUE 


The calendar is a greeting (fits into an 
ordinary #10 mailing envelope) that 
doubles as a gift. And it’s a delightful 
souvenir you'll also want yourself. 


--------YSE THIS HANDY COUPON TO ORDER YOUR CALENDARS-~~-~-~~ sanemnen 


Send me .1957 Dance Calendars 


| enclose remittance in the amount of $ 


[) Please imprint. (Maximum imprint: 4 lines) 
If imprint differs from information below, attach instruction on a separate sheet. 
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NVC 9% sales tax 
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G. B. Shaw 
(Continued from page 37) 
must spoil her solo by a silly, flustering, 
ugly, teetotum spin, which no really fine 
dancer should condescend to. Then there 
is the corps de ballet, consisting of rows 


of commonplace dancers, individually unh- 
interesting (from the artistic point of 


view), but useful for the production of 
lines and masses of color in rhythmic 
motion — for realizing, in short, the 
artistic conception which was in Mr. 
Swiveller’s imagination .— Now, in 
planning the evolutions of the corps de 
ballet, nothing is easier than to ring the 
changes on mere drill, or harder than to 
aevise really artistic combinations and 
developments. The natural result is a 
tendency to give us an intolerable deal of 
drill with each halfpennyworth of poetic 
color and motion. The last scene of a 
ballet is generally a bore, to which some 
sort of non-artistic interest is occasionally 
imparted by such desperate devices as 
making successive squads of girls repre- 
sent different nations, or different uni- 
forms in the services, or different periods 
of civilization, or what not, with the 
result, generally, of making the; whole 
affair twice as stale and tedious.” ' 

Shaw never gets tired of chiding the 
shallowness and repetitiousness of these 
ballet finales, and in particular of the 
“teetotum spin,” which he reckons among 
the few really unforgivable sins against 
the spirit and taste of his advanced time. 
Indeed, the “teetotum spin” is so often 
mentioned by him that it becomes a 
symbol of all that is coarse, vulgar and 
a mere display of technical tricks in ballet. 

On January 24, 1894, he wrote: “The 
danseuses were still trying to give some 
freshness to the half-dozen pas of which 
every possible combination and permuta- 
tion has been worn to death any time 
these hundred years, still calling each 
hopeless attempt a ‘variation,’ and still 
finishing up with the teetotum spin which 
is to the dancer what the high note at 
the end of a dull song is to a second-rate 
singer. I wonder is there anything on 


earth as stupid as what I may call, in the 


Wagnerian terminology, ‘absolute danc- 
ing’! Sisyphus trying to get uphill with 
the stone that always rolls down again 
must have a fairly enjoyable life com- 
pared with a ballet master.” 

But at the same time Shaw knows ex- 
cellently what he wishes and fancies ballet 
might be able to provide to an educated 


and adult visitor: “The monotony and~ 


limitation of the dancer’s art vanishes 
when it becomes dramatic. The detestable 
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everybody hates 
would soon fall into disuse and ridicule; 
and we could say to our prima ballerina 
assclutissima, when she attempted a ‘vari- 
ation,’ ‘Spare us, dear lady. Don't do it. 
Our cherished Cavallazzi, a superb dancer, 


bravura solos’ which 


never does it. It was not that sort of 
thing that made the success of any of the 
ballets that are still borne in mind years 
after their withdrawal. Hundreds of 
forgottten assolutissimas have done _ it 
just as well as you are going to do it; 
and none of them are remembered save 
those who stamped themselves on our 
memories in their dramatic moments. Move 
us; act for us; make our favorite stories 
real to. us; weave your grace and skill 
into the fabric of our life; but don’t put 
us off for the thousandth time with those 
dreary pirouettes and entrechats and 
arabesques and whatd’yecallems.’ That is 
the cry of humanity to the danseuse, the 
ballet master, and the manager.” (Febru- 
ary 8, 1893) 

There it is, the red thread which runs 
through all his writings on ballet: the 
call for the dance-drama versus ballet as 
“an art emptied of all meaning,” “the 
most. most abstract, the most ‘absolute’ as 
Wagner would have said, of all the arts.” 


| “Perhaps,” he hopes, “by the time I next 


visit a music-hall the ballet will have 
found its Wagner, or at least its Meyer- 
beer. For I have had enough of mere 
ballet: what I want now is dance-drama.” 
And at another occasion: “Surely it is 
clear by this time that if the ballet is to 
live, it must live ‘through dramatic danc- 
ing and pantomime.” And one more of his 
perceptive observations: “Another result, 
with which I am more immediately con- 
cerned, is that the ballet being the acme 
of unreality in stage plays, is by no means 
unpopular on that account — quite the 
reverse, in fact. Unfortunately, it is so 
remote from life that it is absolutely un- 
moral, and therefore incapable of senti- 
ment or hypocrisy. I therefore suggest 
that by getting rid of the dreary academic 
dancing, the ‘variations’ and the stereo- 
typed divertissement at the end, and 
making the ballet sufficiently dramatic 
throughout to add the fascination of moral 
unreality to that of physical impossibility, 
it might attain a new lease of life.” (Janu- 

ary 24, 1894) © 
One of the few dancers Shaw approves 
of is Malvina Cavallazzi, then the prima 
ballerina of many an Empire ballet. Other 
dancers are often compared to her distin- 
guished and moving performances and 
once he went so far to admit, that the 
(Continued on page 52) 
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OREST SERGIEVSKY — THEATRE STUDIO OF DANCE 


Ballet — Character — Modern. COORDINATION FOR ACTORS - SINGERS 

Children — Adults — Beginners — Advanced — _ Professionals 

265 W. 54th St., N. Y. C. JU 69454 and Stratford, Conn. ED 7-173! 
NOTICE! 


Due to the demolition of our present location § 
(Roseland Bldg.), the Jack Stanly School of Dance | 
must vacate present quarters by Jan. |, 1957. | 
Watch DANCE Magazine and Danting Star for | 
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summer session. 
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G.B. Shaw | 
(Continued from page 51) 


night before, at the Empire “I immediately 
found myself, to my great delight, up to 
the neck in pure classicism, siécle de Louis 
Quatorze. To see Cavallazzi, in the Ver- 
sailles ballet, walk, stand, sit and gesti- 
culate, is to learn all that Vestris or Noblet 
could have taught you as to the technique 


| | of doing these things with dignity.” 


The only other dancer who found mercy 
before his penetrating eyes was “a certain 
Senorita C. de Otero,” described as “a 
Spanish dancer and’ singer” — and his 
account of her “turn” is especially inter- 
esting, because it betrays something about 
the audience, too. She “danced a dance 
which has ennobled the adjective ‘sug- 
gestive’ for me forever. It was a simple 
affair enough, none of your cruel Herodias 
dances, or cleverly calculated tomboyish 
Tararasm but a poignant, most meaning 
dance, so intensely felt that a mere walk 
across the stage in it quite dragged at 
one’s heart-strings. This Otero is really 
a great artist. But do you suppose the 
house rose at her? Not a bit of it: they 
stared vacantly, waiting for some devel- 
opment in the manner of Miss Lottie 
Collins and finally grumbled out a little 
disappointed applause. Two men actually 
hissed — if they will forward me their 
names and addresses I will publish them 
with pleasure, lest England should burst 
in ignorance of its greatest monsters. Take 
notice, oh Senorita C. de Otero, Spanish 
dancer and singer, that | wash my hands 
of the national crime of failing to appre- 
ciate you. You were a perfect success: 
the audience was a _ dismal failure.” 
(October 19, 1892) 

Of course he wouldn't be G.B.S. if he 
hadn’t to say a word to his fellow critics, 


C. Moneo Sanz 


SOUTH AMERICAN TOUR: Renate 
Schottelius and her Argentinian modern 
dance co., after a very active touring year 
in» Brazil, Uruguay and the provinces of 
Argentina, prepare for a performance at 
the famed Teatro Colon in Buenos Aires. 
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too. And, as always, his ideas still hold 
enough truth to be studied and re-studied 
by would-be critics. “The worst is that 
the only journalistic scrutiny as yet 
brought to bear on dancing is of a sort 
now all but obsolete in every other art. 
The very vilest phase of criticism is that 
in which it emerges from blank inanity 
into an acquaintance with the terms, rules 
and superstitions which belong to the 
technical processes of the art treated of 

. Now it happens that in an evil hour 
the technology of the ballet has been 
betrayed to the critics by a friend of 
mine. Being a clergyman, he found it 
necessary to disabuse his clients of their 
pious opinion that a ballet-dancer is a 
daughter: of Satan who wears short skirts 
in order that she may cut lewd capers. He 
bore eloquent testimony to the devoted 
labor and perseverance involved by the 
training of a fine dancer, and declared 
his conviction of the perfect godliness of 
high art in that and all other forms. To 
this day you may see in the list of his 
works the title ‘Art of Theatrical Danc- 
ing, immediately following ‘Laws of 
Eternal Life.’ All this is much to his 
credit; but unfortunately his indiscreet 
revelation of how a critic with no artistic 
sense of dancing may cover up his in- 
capacity by talking about rondes de jambe, 
arabesques, elevations, entrechats, bal- 
lonnées and the like, threatens to start 
a fashion in ballet 
criticism, whilst it lasts there will be no 
abolishing the absurdities and pedantries 
which now hamper the development of 
stage-dancing; for the critics will make 
as much as possible of any ugly blemish 
(the teetotum spin, for instance), pro- 
vided only they can thereby. parade their 
knowledge of its technical name.” 
27, 1890) 


THE END 


MUSIC AND DANCE: “Judgment of 
Paris,” with choreography by Loyd Tygett, 
was presented Aug. 17 at the Nat'l Music 
Camp in Interlochen, Mich. L. to R. are 
Sheila Reilly as Juno; Jean Kulak, Venus; 
Pat McEnerney, Minerva; and, kneeling, 
Tygett, who also designed the costumes, 
as Paris. 
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TEACHERS 
Kathleen Kavanagh's new East Indian Jazz 
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Write: Kathleen Kavanagh 
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Write for new list of Teacher's notes 


150 E. 53rd St., New York 24, N. Y. 
Plaza 5-9785 


JOHN CLANCY 
BALLROOM ROUTINES 
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“QUICKIES” 


our latest aid to teaching 


Also many completely new routines 
Write for list — 442 W. 45th St., N.Y.C. 36 
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PERSONALIZED SERVICE 
for TEACHERS | 
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Tap and Ballet Routines 


Costume Sketches 
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ANN DANSETTS 


Box 3, 5300 4th St., N.W., Wash. 11, D.C. 
School of 


FARA LYNN the Dance 


THOROUGH INSTRUCTION IN 

BALLET and MODERN TECHNIQUES 
Send for Folder 

33-26 76 St., Jackson Heights, N.Y. NE 9-695 


HANDBOOK 
DANCE STAGECRAFT 


BY TOM SKELTON 


TOOLS OF LIGHTING DESIGN: LIGHTING MISCELLANY 


Dimmerboard Technique 


The professionalism of the  perform- 
ance wil also be affected by the ability 
of the man who operates the dimmer- 
board. professional electricians 
have developed a certain technique that 
may not be obvious in a performance, but 
lack of technique will stick out like a 
sore toe. 

If there is supposed to be a master 


| fade-out, all of the lights should go out 


evenly and simultaneously. An amateur 
electrician might fade one dimmer out, 
then another, and finally the last. I’m 
sure youve seen this happen and know 
how strange it looks. If the electrician 
has too many dimmers to handle at once. 
he may need an assistant. Or perhaps 
the fade-out cue can be “broken down,” 
so that certain spotlights can be faded 
out earlier and the remaining lights 
brought down on a master dimmer on cue. 

Any time the handles of the dimmers 
are moved it must be done smoothly. 
Sticky dimmers should be oiled so that 
they don’t move in jerks. This is especial- 
ly important for dimmers that control the 
lighting on the sky drop. A sky is so 


large that any change of light on it is 


very obvious to the audience. Therefore, 
the sky dimmers should be carefully 
marked so that the electrician is always 
aware that “these are the dimmers that 
require especially smooth operation.” 
Another technique that 


should learn is the so-called 
dim.” To illustrate. this, imagine a ma- 


_genta sky (which is produced by having 


the red borderlights up to full and the 
blue borderlights at half). If the sky is 


supposed to fade out, the novice electri- 


cian may bring the red dimmer down to © 


half and then take both the red and the 
blue dimmers out. To the audience it 
looks as though the sky changes from 
magenta to purple, and then fades out. 
A “relative dim” is the technique of fad- 
ing the red from full to out and at the 
same time fading the blue from half to 
out. To the audience it will look like 
a magenta sky that fades out, which is 
as should be. 


Some electricians tend to be a little 


nervous if they make a mistake and bring 


the novice 
‘relative .. 
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up the wrong cue. Then they “bang in’ 
the right cue as soon as they discover 
their mistake. A calm electrician, on the 
ather hand, knows that if he makes a 
mistake the best way to correct it is to 
“sneak up” the right dimmers and “sneak 
out” the wrong dimmers so slowly that 
no one is the wiser. By slowly and calmly 
making a transition into the right cue, 
the lighting is obviously not as good as 
it could be, but at least strange lights 
aren't banging off and on while the poor 
_ballerina is trying to hold a balance. 


> 


Gray Gelatine 


When you have no dimmerboard and a 
spotlight is too bright, use gray gelatine 
in conjunction with the colored gelatine. 
If your pink spotlight is too bright, a 
layer of gray will make it less bright 
without changing the color value. To use 
a darker shade of pink, which might 
seem easier on first thought, would have 
a quite different effect. 


Frost Gelatine 


Frost is a translucent gelatine without 
color. Its purpose is to diffuse the light 
from the ‘spotlight so that there are no 
sharp edges on the light beam, as though 
you covered the spotlight with a piece of 
white silk. It is usually used in conjunc- 
tion with a colored “gel.” 

Since it is a diffuser, it cuts the 
efficiency of the spotlight and tends to 
spread the light beam far and wide. To 
counteract this, a hole can be cut in the 
center of the frost so that only the edges 
are diffused. If the hole is cut in a star 


“a hole in the center of the frost” 


shape there is no definite line to show 
where the intense light ends and the soft- 
ened light begins. Sometimes it is neces- 
siry to soften only one side of the light 
beam, so that only a small strip of frost 
need be inserted on one side of the gel 
frame. b 
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If no frost is available, a_ substitute 


method of softening the spotlight’s beam 
is to lightly sandpaper the colored gela- 
tine in order to make little scratches that 
diffuse the light. 


Projections 


Projections are used quite successfully 
in Europe, but that is because the Euro- 


pean opera houses usually have stages 


that are at least 50 feet deep. A great deal 
of space must be available for a projec- 
tion to work properly. 

The Linnebach Lantern is _ generally 
used for projections, with a glass painted 
slide. But the Linnebach spreads at a ratio 
of only 1’ to I’, which means that if you 
want a picture to be 12 square feet, for 
example, you have to have 12 feet of avail- 


- able space for the projection itself. On 


the average American stage of 25 feet, 
this 12 feet represents half of the stage; 
and very few dance companies can spare 


this amount of space. 


The Linnebach can be used for “back 
projection” by placing the Lantern in the 
center of the back wall and projecting the 
image onto the back of a translucent 
screen hung downstage, or it can be used 
for “front projection” by mounting the 
lantern overhead on a batten or in one of 
the downstage wings. In the latter case, 
the problem of distortion enters, and the 
glass slide must be hand-painted very 
carefully in comparable distortion to com- 
pensate. This is a tremendously difficult 
task for any but the most experienced 
slide-painter. | | 

With any type of projection a flat sur- 
face is needed for the projection. All 
lighting of the dance area should come 
from the side, and even then there will be 
a certain amount of unavoidable spill and 
reflection that will “water down” the 
sharpness of the projected image. 

Effect projectors which will provide 
moving effects of fire, clouds, rain, etc. 
can be rented from most theatrical light- 
ing companies. The rental is high, and 
the effect is of limited value since, like 


movies, the stage must be almost com- 


pletely dark for the effect to show. Such 
realistic effects are rarely required by 
dance, but the few times they are required 
they must be incorporated so carefully 
into the choreography that the stage light- 
ing at the time of the effect can be dim- 
med as much as may be necessary. 

(To be continued next month) 
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ESPENAK SCHOOL 


for the Art of Movement 


Dance Technique: a!! phases of preparing 
the body as a dance instrument. 


Creative Dance: Improvisation 
Composition @ Choreography 
1947 Broadway (at 66th St.) SU 7-4928—SC 4-1527 
N.Y.C. 23, N. Y. 


STEFFI NOSSEN 
SCHOOL of MODERN DANCE 


Classes for Children, Teen Agers 
& Adults 


in |O Westchester Communities 
for further information write 
3 Winged Foot Drive, Larchmont, N. Y. 
Tennyson 4-0785 


SONYA DOBROVINSKYA | 


and 
VERA MIROVA 
Ballet Mime Oriental 
Spanish - Esoteric - Modern 


Special children’s classes 


“Dance Circle” 144 W. 54th St. 


JU 6-3746 
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PATRICIA BOWMAN 
STUDIO OF DANCE 


Complete Training in Classical Ballet 
Children, Beginners, Intermediate, Advanced, Professionals 


Classes in. Labanotation®) 


4dagio Partnered Classes — 
Routines Choreographed for V ariations and Adagio 


SPECIAL CLASSES FOR ACTORS AND SINGERS 


200 W. 58th St., Suite 4-A, N.Y.C. CIrele 6-9189 
(cor. 7th Ave.) | 


SCHOOL OF 
RUSSIAN AMERICAN BALLET 
wad METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 


Abe BORIS NOVIKOFF, Director 
Classes forming for Children, Adults, Beginners, Professionals 
1425 Broadway, Entrance Studio [5, New York — LO 5-0864 
Branch Schools — New Rochelle, N. Y., Seattle, Wash. 


Richard Cheishine 


formerly soloists with the SADLER’S WELLS BALLET 


SPECIAL SPANISH CLASSES — JOSE CASTRO 


20 W. Jackson Blvd. Suite 1501-7 Chicago 4, Illinois WaAbash 2-1693 


HOOL OF 
BALLET 


RAOUL GELABERT 


Just returned from study-teaching tour in ogy 
Associated with Harald Kreutzberg, Mary Wigman, Gzkovsky, 
Hans Zullig, Anna Sokolow 


Classes in classical ballet, toe, variations, eharacter, modern . 
Special classes in pantomime for dancers 


Raoul Gelabert School of Dance 
At’ 4-0067 


63 East I Iith Street, N. Y. C. 


Dance Department 
JAN VEEN, Director RUTH SANDHOLM, Associate 
Faculty: Adele Hugo, Katrine Hooper, Robert Gilman, 
| Cornell & Marianne Taylor 


Ballet, Character, Modern, Ped- | 


Dance : Courses agogy, Composition, Percussion, 
Major : Offered Labanotation, Anatomy, Art 
history for dancers, academics. 


Students have become 


Private Studio 
Teacher 


Teacher of | 


Professional College Dance 
Prof. Dance 


| Dancer Teacher 
Professional course leading to BFA Degree and Diploma 
Approved by G.h:.Bill of Rights 


Register now for ‘Semester 
For Catalogue write: Boston Conservatory of Music, 26 The Fenway, Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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CECCHETTI COUNCIL OF AMERICA 
3rd Seminar: July 14-19 

Park Shelton Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 
Officers: Theodore J. Smith, Pres.; 


Virgiline Simmons, Ist Vice-Pres.; Leona 


Lucas, 2nd Vice-Pres.; June Caryl Miller, 


Treas.; Marjorie Hassard, Corr. Sec’y; 


Gertrude Edwards Jory, Rec. Sec’y. 
Shown in photo: 


ing, center). 


THE TEXAS ASSOCIATION TEACH- 
ERS OF DANCING 


Sth Annual Normal School: 
Baker Hotel, Dallas 


June 23-29 


Officers: Lillian Cain, Pres.; Virginia Self, 


Ist Vice-Pres.; Mary Frances Garlington, 
2nd Vice-Pres.; Goodloe Lewis, Corr. 
Sec’y; Frances Burgess Bleeker, Sec’y- 
Treas. 


CHICAGO NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


OF DANCING MASTERS 


Refresher Courses: July 22-Aug. 3 
44th Convention: Aug. 5-10, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago 


Officers: Louise Ege, Pres.; Adele Ar- 
tinian, Ist Vice-Pres.; Ruth Valiquette, 
2nd Vice-Pres.; Don Ford, 3rd Vice-Pres. ; 
Edna S. Christensen, Sec’y-Treas. 


DANCE TEACHERS’ CLUB OF BOSTON 


14th Annual Training School: Aug. 20-24 
New England Mutual Hall j 

33rd Annual Convention: Aug. 27-30 
Hotel Bradford 


Officers: Irene E. Hogan, Pres., Ellen 
Ashenden, Ist Vice-Pres.; Alicia Langford, 
2nd Vice-Pres.; Myron G. Ryder, Sec’y- 
Treas. 


Shown in photo: 
ballet class. 


Guest instructors Wil- 
liam Dollar and Peggy Van Praagh ( stand- 


Muriel Stuart with a 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TEACHERS 
QF DANCING | 

78th Annual Conference: Aug. 5-10 
Sheraton Astor Hotel, N. Y. C. 
Officers: Viola Austin, Pres.; William H. 
Souder, Ist Vice-Pres.; Louise Kelly 
Bailey, 2nd Vice-Pres.; Keith Lovewell, 
Sec’y; and Aline Baer, Treasurer. 


Shown in photo: 

Performers at the Aug. 9 ASTD banquet 
included (L. to R.): Peter Nelson and 
Isabelle Farrell of Ballet Arts; Connie 
Reed, Ann Rechter, Susan Medler, Mary 
Jane Moncrieff, Jean and Charles; and 


(kneeling) Eddie Russo-and Camille de | 


la Valle. 


DANCE EDUCATORS OF AMERICA 
12th Training School: July 2-12 
Pre-Convention Ballroom Course: 

July 13 & 14 

2nd Annual Student 

July 15-20 

24th Anniversary Convention: 

July 15-20, Hotel Plaza, N.Y.C. 


Shown in photo: 

Board of Directors (seated, L. to R.) 
Eddie Roberts, Margaret Inslee, Viola 
Kruse, Sec’y-Treas.; Skip Randall, Pres.; 
Jean Mead. Standing: Roy McCulloch, 
Polly Powers, Jack King, Mildred AI. 
brecht and Bob Kimble. Not pictured: 
Frank Howell and Tom Parson 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DANCE 
AND AFFILIATED ARTISTS, INC. 


8th Annual Conventions, Teachers Con- 
servatoires and Student Seminars 


June 28-July 4, Hotel Statler, Los Angeles 
July 7-12, Baker Hotel, Dallas 

July 14-20, Hotel Sherman, Chicago 

July 22-27, Hotel Bradford, Boston 


July 29-Aug. 4 and Aug. 5-11, Hotel 
Roosevelt, N Y. C. 
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Instruction under World Famous Artists 


AGNES DE MILLE, AIDA ALVAREZ, 


VLADIMIR DOKOUDOVSKY, MARIQUITA FLORES, 
JON GREGORY, LISAN KAY, 
VLADIMIR KONSTANTINOV, PETER NELSON, 


Master Classes Under 
ANTON DOLIN 


Date To Be Announced 


BALLET ARTS 


VERA NEMTCHINOVA, YEICH! NIMURA, NINA STROGANOVA 


BALLET ARTS "61" Carnegie Hall, N. Y. C. 19 ¢ CO 5-9627 


METROPOLITAN OPERA BALLET SCHOOL 


Only School of its Kind in the U.S.A. 


FACULTY: 


ANTONY TUDOR (Director of School) 
MARGARET CRASKE (Assistant Director) 
MATTLYN GAVERS 
ALFREDO CORVINO 
YUREK LAZOWSKI 
and GUEST TEACHERS 


Note: Enlarged schedule will now include two daily 
professional classes. Mr. Tudor will teach every 
morning from 10:30-12 noon, and Miss Craske 
from 12 - 1:30 P.M. 
Apply for Prospectus to Kathleen Harding 
Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. BR 9-241 1 


BROOKLINE BALLET SCHOOL 


“AS 7-5171 


PRINCESS TATIANA OUROUSSOFF 


Professional, Advanced, Intermediate, Beginners 


Special Class for Teachers 
200! Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 


SCHOOL 
OF THE 


TV "Emmy" Award winner for her choreography on the Jackie Gleason show 


e BALLET e TAP e MODERN e TOE 
e ACROBATIC * MODERN JAZZ « MUSICAL COMEDY 


Children 4 years 

and up - Adults 
Special courses for 
Teen-agers training for 


a professional career. 


THE JUNE TAYLOR SCHOOL OF THE DANCE, INC. 


1755 Broadway at 56th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y., Tel: JU 2-1780 
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The problem of traveling to a distant 
dance school is a matter of concern to 
many a parent of a child’ who wishes 
to attend dance class. Ready transporta- 
tion to conveniently located schools is 
available, of course, in major cities like 
New York, Chicago and Los Angeles. But 
in areas beyond these training grounds, 
the studios are few and scattered. For 
many families in outlying communities, 
competent dance instructors must’ be 
found close at hand or not at all. All of 
which clearly points up the opportunity 
that’s waiting for the dance teacher who's 
willing not only to work hard, but to 
of both her own 


travel in promotion 


career and the furtherance of an art form > 


to which the public is becoming more 
and more devoted. 


_ My own experience as a dance teacher 

employed beyond the city limits has been 
most encouraging. | went out to seek 
pupils, instead of waiting here in Man- 
hattan for a position in some established 
school. (Previously, in California, I had 
followed the same method in bringing 
my services to the attention of parents 
whose children were growing up beyond 
the municipal centers.) 


Many housing projects — seemingly 
distant, yet within but an hour’s riding 
time from New York City — have neigh- 


b6orhood recreation rooms designed for the 
use of children; and in almost every such 
community there is an active group of 
mothers in charge of the youngsters’ play 
program. These parents would welcome 
the presence of a skilled dance teacher 
who would assume the responsibility for 
one phase — and that an important one 
— of the diversified cultural life for their 
children. 


The teacher who decides to establish 
a “project” school outside the city, will 
necessarily have to meet requirements 
different from those that prevail in estab- 
lished urban dance schools. In a housing 
project, the instructor meets with children 
more varied in type than are likely to be 
found in studios where, ordinarily, there 
is specialization in one or another form 
of dance. (The project children have in 
common only the consolidating attributes 
of energy and exuberance!) The project 
teacher must be’ ready to teach pre-school 
children and also the under-eights who 
aren't ready for classical ballet. She has 
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teacher 


CONSIDER TEACHING 
IN HOUSING PROJECTS 


This is the first of a series of mis- 
cellaneous articles by teachers of dance. 
The reader must not expect that these 
expressions of opinion and experience will 
have a consistent viewpoint. On the con- 
trary, they will represent a diversity of 
ideas from varied personalities in differ- 
ing situations. 

“Teacher Says” is a forum for dance 
teachers who have something of value to 
say that they would like to share with 
their colleagues. Teachers are cordially 
invited to participate. —L. J. 


Pupils of Kita Van Cleve’s housing project 
classes in recital. | 


to make dancing an exciting and progres- 


sively engrossing experience for those 
of the children whose bodies aren’t 
natyrally suited to the rigorous demands 


of the. classical technique, recognizing 


that such youngsters are unable to turn 
out easily and don’t “feel good” in third 
or fifth position. 

A project school is of necessity less 
formal than the regular studio school, 


_ though this doesn’t mean that standards 


need be lowered or emphasis be unprofes- 
sional. The project children who come 
to class are generally friends outside the 
dance room. This familiarity does not al- 
ways insure the attention and discipline 
required in a well-ordered class. A project 
school, however, can become a source of 
pride and satisfaction to the community, 
and a teacher must be prepared to extend 
the scope of her relationships far beyond 
those made with: her pupils. © 

In order to meet the diversified needs 
of the children in my own project classes 
(which have just completed their second 
year), I have found it best to give every 
croup, except the very youngest children, 
the experience of barre exercises. First 
and second grade youngsters do simple 
pre-ballet movements, while the older ones 
receive a careful but limited ballet barre. 
The fundamentals of a sound technique 
are thus outlined and slowly developed. 
But I also find that dramatic self-expres- 
sion through flexible movement has the 
greatest appeal to children for whom 
dance as a formal technique is still of but 
incidental importance. 

A project teacher is inevitably expected 
to put on a performance at the end of 
the term in which all the children may 
share. This requires a diversified program 
to cover the wide range of their ability. 
I have varied my dance programs to in- 
clude many types of dance, such as can 
be appropriately developed through the 
use of Oriental movements, folk dance 
steps, American Indian ceremonials and 
other primitive dances. I have used the 
dramatic feeling inherent 
pavanne, 
suggested by a sailor dance. The children 
themselves offer many fanciful improvisa- 
tions which contain those lively body and 
spirit building qualities of an art which. 
through the years, has established itself 
as one of mankind’s happiest social en- 


KITA VAN CLEVE, N. Y. C. 
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#1 Prince and Princess 


#4 Holiday Waltz 


#3 Christmas Tree Jig 


Unbelievably Low Priced 


ASSORTED 


sparkling 
ways 

to 

say 

MERRY 
CHRISTMAS 


DANCE magazines 
brand new 
CHRISTMAS 
CARDS! 


Here are four of the most adorable Christ- 
mas Cards you’ve ever seen... all special 
brand new designs. Whether your interest 
is ballet or ballroom or kiddies or jazz, 
you'll find they fit into the picture with 
verve and originality. | 


BRIGHT AS A HOLLY BERRY 


Bright Christmas colors decorate these — 
attractive cards. And each has a gay red 
“Season’s Greetings” printed on the inside. 


BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED 


The Dance Christmas Cards are beautiful 
in every detail. They’re French fold (four 
folds) on fine stock. The folded size is 
4144" x54" — and they all come with 
matching envelopes. 


SETS OF 12 (3 OF EACH CARD) — ONLY $1.00 PER SET 


INDIVIDUAL CARDS 
25 OF ONE CARD .. . $2.00 
50 OF ONE CARD .. . $3.50 
100 OF ONE CARD .. . $6.00 
200 OR MORE ..... . $5.00 per hundred 


Each card with matching envelope. 
All cards say “Season's Greetings” 
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ORDER YOURS TODAY VIA THIS HANDY COUPON 


[] Please send me ___sets of 12 cards (3 of ea. card) @ $1.00 per set. 
[] Send the following individual cards (minimum: 25 of one card). 


Quantity Quantity 
#1 
My [] check [] money order in the amount of _ _ is enclosed. 
Newt 
City Zone State 


N.Y.C. Residente: Add 3% Sales Tax 
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formerly Diaghilev & Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
NATHALIE BRANITZKA «3 
or TR 7-4524 116 East 59th St., N. Y. C. 


YUREK LAZOWSKI—CHARACTER CLASSES 


CLASSES DAILY 


_ BALLET RUSSE DE MONTE CARLO 
SCHOOL OF BALLET 


S. B. DENHAM, DIRECTOR . 


Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo is happy to announce‘that 
MR. EDWARD CATON 


has joined, as a permanent and exclusive member, the 
faculty of the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo School. 


MARIA SWOBODA MIA SLAVENSKA 


LEON DANIELIAN CASIMIR KOKICH 


For -detailed information regarding New York or Philadelphia class schedules, 
Write or Call: | 


Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo School of Ballet 
157 West 54 Street, New York 19, New York 
CIrele 5-8198 


BENJAMIN ia BALLET 
ARK ARV Y 


The Allegro School of Bathe 


First in Chicago to recognize and bring to its students 
training based on the principles of 


THE SADLER’S WELLS SCHOOL OF BALLET 


Day and Evening Classes for Adults ——~ Children’s Divisiori 


Jackson at Wabash Kimball Hall Bldg. 


Telephone WAbash 2-6914—MUseum 4-4177 


Chicago 4, Ill. 


Training for students from beginner to Professional status 


school of the 


Courses in dance techniques and related theory \ 


MODERN DANCE 
CLASSIC TECHNIQUE 
MEXICAN REGIONAL 

ETHNIC FORMS 


intensive courses in choreography — music (theory) — 
labanotations 


XAVIER FRANCIS — 


FACULTY: 
— RAMON BENAVIDES — GUILLERMO NORIEGA. 


For conclusive information write: 
Nuevo Teatro de Danza. 


Mexico, D. F. 


NUEVO TEATRO v: DANZA 


Directors: Xavier Francis - Bodil Genkel 


BODIL GENKEL — 
JOHN FEALY—GUILLERMO KEYS A. ESPERANZA GOMEZ 


16 de septiembre No. 26—Alltos 
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Are Dance Students Different? 
(continued from page 29) 


students. to be sure, have outlets too, but 
they are not as physically satisfying as 
those provided by dance. 

I have to submit a massive qualification 
when I discuss dancers’ emotional sta- 
bility. The world of theatre is one of 
crisis. Dance students constantly walk 
a knife-edge. During the first year, the 
tormenting question is: Will I stay on 
next year? Am I good enough? ° Every 
student does an annual project which is 
soberly evaluated by their teachers and 
by members of the Dance Commission. 
(The Dance Commission, by the way, in- 
cludes such luminaries as John Martin. 
Walter Terry, Helen Tamiris, and others.) 
There is also the wracking question of 
college vs. career. 
the last year, there is the confrongation 
of the grim fact that the dance world 
simply cannot absorb all of the school’s 


graduates. Pile all of these exacerbations 


on top of a regular academic load, and 
is it any wonder that there are occasional 
emotional pyrotechnics? And I have said 
nothing about the ordinary sturm und 
drang of adolescence. Performing Arts 
students have no time for that! 

I have observed during my few years 
at Performing Arts that none of the G.O. 
presidents been dance student. 
Very little of the school leadership, in 
fact, is drawn from the ranks of the 
dancers. Drama students seem to domi- 
nate. Why? Largely because drama stu- 
dents tend to be more responsive to social 
cues. A deeper reason may be that the 
drama student has an intense conscious- 
ness of her own personality and is skilled 
in projecting it. The dance student is body- 
oriented and is likely to underestimate her 
personality and intellectual resources. I 
can. think of one dancer, a first-rate stu- 
dent and a competent performer, who 
confessed to me that she felt entirely in- 
adequate vis a vis the drama_ students. 
“They speak so well,” she lamented. 
“How can I possibly keep up with them?” 
This is a myth, but it is a very formidable 
one. The reality is that many dance 
students are bluffed by sheer manner. 
I am not suggesting that dramatic traiming 


puts a’ premium on manner. In_ fact. 


‘Performing Arts is Stanislavski-oriented. 


and this emphasizes honesty. However. 
for reasons beyond the this 
article to explore, drama students tend to 
exploit their . personalities in that 
dismay dance 


scope of 


impress and sometimes 


students. 


And, finally, during | 
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forming Arts, individual teachers have 


There are many kinds of dancers and 
a variety of ways of ‘responding to the 
academic situation. I can think of one 
girl who, taking her cues a little too 
slavishly from abstract dance, declined 
to discuss Hamlet’s personality on the 
grounds that the subject was “incommuni- 
cable.” Another girl, a member of a 
celebrated dance company, resisted writ- 
ing an account of her concert experience 
because “that would violate the experi- 
ence.” There was the prim young thing 
who blushed violently in giving a report 
on a Thomas Hardy novel involving an 
illegitimate child. The same afternoon I 
saw her leading some of her friends 
through some modern jazz movements 
which would make a group of night club 
dancers look like the English Country 
Dance Society! 2 

Of considerable importance is_ the 
relationship between dance training and 
academic work. What have we done about 
integrating them? In the main, little 
effort has been made to build a bridge 
between dance and academic subjects. 
The New York City school system is a 
large, penderous apparatus, and changes 
in he burs of study are introduced 

On the classroom level at Per- 


made an effort to bring dance and aca- 
demic work closer. The Chairman of the 
Academic Studies Department, Harry A. 
Marcus, has devoted departmental meet- 
ings to this problem and has been very 
sympathetic to teachers’ efforts in this 
direction. However, progress has been im- 
peded by the teachers’ limited knowledge 
of dance and by their obligation to min- 
ister to the needs of drama and music 
students as well. 

What has been done? In some of my 
English classes, dance students have done 
choreographic interpretations of literary 
motifs. The best results were achieved 
with Green Mansions, whose lyricism 
about nature is easily rendered, in dance 
idiom. The older students rarely do these 
projects, however, either because their en- 
thusiasm has lost its edge or because they 
have become sophisticated about dance 


and feel that it is an autonomous art form 


that should not be yoked to literature. 
Last year I was in charge of an academic 
assembly program, and I achieved interest- 
ing results by using all of the performing 
resources of the school. A few students 
and I wrote a script describing the de- 
velopment of American folk songs against 
the background of history. Dancers, 
singers and actors were used» The dancers 
(continued on page 62) 
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ARLEIGH PETERSON ROUTINES 


MODERN JAZZ MODERN TAP NOVELTIES 


Send for list Carnegie Hall e Studio 839 @ 154 W. S7th St., N. Y. C, Phone JU 6-6492 
l-ugene Loring, Director 
comprehensive 
AMERICAN choot DANCE 
education 
wo 7021 Hollywood Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 


MARIA NEVELSKA BALLET SCHOOL— 


of the Moscow Imperial Bolshoi Theatre 
Professions Advanced, Intermediate.. Beginners, Children 
CO 5-1360 PL 7-3624 — eaten i Hall — #605 — 881 7th Avenue, N. Y. C. 


Former Maitre de Ballet of Monte Carlo Ballet Company & Chatelet Theatre in Paris 


\ 
Ballet N \ K Studio 
30 W. 56 St. 
_ New York City CO 5-5319 


the BALLET THEATRE school 


‘Director LUCIA CHASE 


Faculty 
EDWARD CATON VALENTINA PEREYASLAVEC 
WILLIAM DOLLAR LUDMILA SHOLLAR 
YUREK LAZOWSKY : ANATOLE VILZAK 


Children’s Classes Mme. LUDMILA SHOLLAR 
Special Adult Elementary and Intermediate Evening Classes 


ROBERT JOFFREY MARIANNE BOLIN 
Mme. Elena Balieff, Sec’y JUdson 6-1941 Brochure on Request 
‘316 W. 57th Street 
Denver Branch Francesca Romanoff — Director 


Apply to Mrs. Frances Berry, Secretary 
+1318 Lincoln Street, Denver, Colorado Telephone Cherry 4-8174 


Academy of Ballet Perfection 


O Connor 


INTENSIVE PROGRAM BALLET TECHNIQUE 
GRADED CLASSES: CHILDREN and TEENAGERS 
Adult Evening Classes:. Beginners to Advanced 
BALLET, POINTES, FLEXING, CHARACTER, PAS DE DEUX 
REGISTRATION NOW FOR 1956-57 SEASON 
Academy of Ballet Perfection, 156 W. 56 St. COlumbus 5-9545 & Eldorado 5-1636 


Teachers of Ballet Students of Ballet Lovers of Ballet 


STUDY BALLET in EUROPE in 1957! 


YES YOU CAN, by joining me in a wonderful tour next July ... We go to 
Sadler’s Wells, London . . . Kchessinska and Preobrajenska, Paris . . . La Scala, 
Milan ... Ruskaja, Rome . . . Sightseeing, vacation, hotels, meals, gala perform- 
ances, private coach on continent, Pan Am New York-London and return ALL 


INCLUDED ... Write: il 


Academy of Ballet Perfection, 156 W. 56 St., N.Y. 19 


(Note: Students 12-18 will be carefully chaperoned if not accompanied by parent). 
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I'm your OLD stick- 
| man,in a NEW 
notation 


JAY DANCE NOTATION 


Write Leticia Jay, 10 E. 85th St., mm. 20, N. Y. of 
call RH 4-7588 for information concerning lessons and the 
booklet of basic rules and vocabulary keys. 


LABANOTATION ©® 
The method of Dance Notation employed by the New York City Ballet Co. 


Dance Notation Bureau, Inc., 35 W. 20th St., N.Y.C. WA 4-1920 


DANCE Magazine 


READER SERVICE 
REPRINTS 


The articles you’ve liked most .. . 


The articles you’ve wanted to keep... 


YOURS IN HANDY REPRINTS. 


25 cents (5 for $1.00) 


Use them as teaching material . . . distribute them to stu- 
dents . . . use them to back up your arguments, to influence 
parents. 


SEND FOR LIST 


DANCE Magazine 231 West 58 St. New York 19, N. Y. 
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Are Dance Students Different? 
(continued from page 61) 


did either stylized square dances, panto- 
mimic or abstract movement. Here the 
seniors participated with relish. That may 
very well have been because it was a 
big production, and a very gifted tele- 
vision producer had promised to attend. 
What I am getting at is that the older 
students have generally lost the first fine, 
careless rapture of the amateur. 

I have made other efforts to marry 
English and dance. I remember one par- 
ticularly rewarding experience with a 
poem by Wallace Stevens. This poem 
leaned towards suggestion and_ tonal 
allusiveness rather than communication. 
I was able to establish the validity of this 
genre by developing a parallel: with ab- 
stract dance. I have been able on occasion 
to translate the concept of form in poetry 
into dance terms. I have demonstrated 
that a poem has to be “structured” and 
organized just like a dance composition 
and that the parts have to be organically 
interrelated. 

One seizes one’s opportunities when one 
can. In an integrated American history- 
American literature course that I taught, 
I urged some of the dance students to do 
special reports on dance in various stages 
of American history. And, of course, in 
assigning compositions, I have always 
tried to throw out a net to catch dance 
experiences and feelings about dance. But 
a caveat is in place here. By the time 
dancers reach their third year at Perform- 
ing Arts, they are quasi - professional; 
they are quick to detect a dilettante atti- 
tude towards dance. An academic teacher 
must proceed at his own risk. There may 
very well be some pitfalls if he makes 
reckless sallies into territory he has not 
fully reconnoitered. Dancers can be hard 
on “squares.” | 

Perhaps the teacher ought to cultivate 


only his own garden. But of this I am - 


not convinced. Surely, there must be more 
ways of ending the dance student’s schi- 
zoid existence. I believe, in very good 
company, that whenever possible, learning 
should be unified. 

Lillian Moore, dancer and dance his- 
torian, who is on the faculty of Perform- 
ing Arts, has discussed additional possi- 
bilities for integration with me. She thinks 
that in English courses, for instance, all 
poetry of good quality which deals with 
dance should be brought together (John 
Masefield, for example, is a balletomane 
who has written many poems about 
dance). Granting we agree that learning 
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should be anchored to the known, it fol- 
lows that a skillful teacher might hope 


to build a response to poetry on this 
already well-developed interest. KE a 


She suggests that in a French course 


a teacher could have his dance students 
translate important but hitherto untrans- 7 y 
lated material about dance. Dance stu- 


% dents would find this a far more meaning- | : 4 
ful exercise than translating a passage 


about a remote chateau on the Loire. Ballet Combinations 


| Correlation could also be established be- : 
tween literature and dance history. The Bar re Exereise are’ 


arts present unified patterns, and romanti- (Quatre Vaisons’ 


cism in literature, for example, has its 
counterpart in dance. Or, since the arts A Comprete aa s Ballet 
can really be best understood against the nee 
back d of hi h d ld 83-83. $18 Street 

way Suey Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 
history and dance history separately? 
Both studies could be enriched by cor- : + 
relation, and the sheer effort of learning 4 


reduced. 

Miss Moore’s ideas certainly bear con- 
sideration. On the other hand, is there 
a balance needed to keep us from develop- 


send for free illustrated catalog 
Rubber Acrobatic Mats — Teaching Belts 
Acrobatic Aerialet — Junior Trampolines etc. 


ing the insulation we would like these ACROBATIC ROUTINES — ACROBATIC BOOKS 
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As for us, the academic teachers: How “"Rdvanced Acrobatics & Tumbling” 

do we feel about dancers as students? “Rcrobatics Made Easy” 

We sometimes stand in awe of their gifts; James A. Rozanas 0412 S. St. Louis Ave., Chicago 43, Ill. 


_-we respond to the vividness and color of 
their personalities. We respect the total 


commitment of so many of them to their | 


calling. On occasion we are thrown off photography by : 
STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 


balance by them. But we know the price 
k LA T () W DANCE MAGAZINE 


of our effort is a small one to pay for the 
Studio and Location Assignments 


privilege of teaching artists. 
INgersoll 9-0570 — 218 W. 47 St., N. Y. C. — JUdson 6-1129 


THE END 


Ted Streshinsky 


humored parody of the classic ballet was |®, GLIERE: Concerto for Horn 

a feature of Albert Mol’s recent appear- 4 
ance with Francisco’s Turnabout 

lheatre. After choreographic assignments Modern Dance 
this fall in Zurich, Munich and Rotter- 
dam, Mr. Moll plans to return for a N. Y. 
tppearance this February. 
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Audrey Hepburn 
(Continued from page 19) 

“Tf in the last five years I can claim 
four months for dance training, that’s a 
lot. 

“T was so darned worried about acting 
and learning about it while I was working 
that I had no time for anything else.” 

After War and Peace, Audrey had a 
brief vacation in Paris, and she started 
to study ballet again. “I got in one month 
of limbering up when Funny Face came 
up. In the back of my mind, I had al- 
ways hoped to do a musical. But those 
hopes were low, because you have to have 
a lot of technique besides really being 
able to sing. 

“How I was lucky enough to get to 
dance with Fred Astaire, I can hardly 
know. Even really good dancers feel that 
way. 

Her dance assignment in Funny Face 
consists chiefly of two big numbers, quite 
different from each other. 

“One is a crazy kind of dance,” she 
states, looking spell-bound at the thought 
of it. “Gene Loring choreographed a wild 
thing in a cafe. It resembles nothing 
you’ve ever seen before. 

“T never had done anything quite so 
jazzy. I’ve never even listened to that 
kind of beat. But even with my limited 
technique, Gene made it varied, funny and 
fun.” (Eugene Loring, with whom she 
had previously taken class, says she is not 
only charming, but also a talented and 
able dancer.) 

“Then, the dance I do with Fred is 
strictly romantic. But it isn’t fair to judge 
me in that because you so often find Fred 
makes you look better than you are. 

“There are a lot of nice actors, but he 
is so thoroughly so. He’s such a consider- 
ate partner. | 

“Every once in a while I’d see him with 
a furrowed brow, trying out different 


ways to do a dance. Then I’d discover he 


was worrying about me. ‘How can we do 
it so you'll be more comfortable?’ he kept 
asking me.” 

It was at this point in our conversation 
that the willowy Audrey Hepburn burst 
out with “Such a happy life! It’s been 
such a happy life.” 

And I wondered whether there are any 
regrets for the burning ambition towards 
the pure dance in the light of the acting 
career at which she has been so successful. 

Business-like and wide-eyed, at the same 
time, as only Audrey Hepburn can be, 
she says, “Who’s to say I could have 
really been a dancer? But certainly 
dancing has stood me in good stead.” 


THE END 
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Paris Opera | 
(Continued from page 26) 


Now fifty-one years old, Lifar still has 
a youthful face and thick black hair un- 
touched by gray. In his conservative 
dark blue suits he is far from looking 
his years. But stage costumes reveal the 
fact that he makes little effort to keep 
himself in dancing condition. Yet he per- 
sists in appearing in his new ballets and 
even clings to an occasionafromantic role. 
Unfortunately, Lifar has not been able to 
make a transition to character roles, and 
so he did not do credit to himself recently 
as the Kastchei in Firebird and as Friar 
Lawrence in Romeo and Juliet. Several 
critics, including myself. who had sup- 
ported him until then, had to acknowledge 
the sad truth. | 

His most recent choreographic efforts 
have also been’ disappointing. Over- 
confidence and lack of preparation have 
led him to rehash his previous successes 
again and again, without noticing the 
erowing public indifference. A provision 
in Lifar’s contract reportedly allows him 
to veto the engagement of any other 
choreographer. His only current rival at 
the Opera is Denmark’s Harald Lander, 
who, since 1954, has been Director of the 
famed Opera Ballet School. Lander’s pro- 
ductions have also been pretty dull. As a 
result, new ballets are quickly dropped. 
and the weekly ballet evenings depend 
virtually on some ten stock pieces. 

The month of July is devoted to ballet 
at the Paris Opera, and this year, out of 
a repertoire of thirty-one works, at least 
twenty were by Lifar. Most of these have 
been repeated so often that both dancers 
and audience have grown tired of them. 

Lacking new ballets, the Opera manage- 
ment offers new. stars. Pretty Claude 
Bessy was recently added to the roster 
of thirteen étoiles, which includes Lycette 
Darsonval, Yvette Chauviré, Nina Vyrou- 
bova, Liane Daydé, Christiane Vaussard, 
Micheline Bardin, Madeleine Lafon, Serge 
Lifar, Michel Renault, Max Bozzoni, Youli 
Algaroff, J. P. Andréani and Peter van 
Dijk. The Opera Ballet is beginning to 
resemble a peacetime army of generals 
with no battles to win. | 

But perhaps the return of Hirsch as 
Administrator will effect some changes. 
There is littke doubt that Serge Lifar. 


whom most Opera dancers respect for 


what he represents, will be confirmed in 
his high position. But Mr, Hirsch will 
have to persuade him to accept other 
choreographers. For this is certainly a 
determining factor -in the rebirth of a 
zreat but sorely misused ballet company. 


THE END 
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Tap Series: 


CHOREOGRAPHY 
FOR 
TAP DANCERS 


EY PAUL DRAPER 


A dance, like a sentence, always has a 
subject and a predicate. Like most sen- 
tences, it usually contains an object. 

‘For some reason, tap dancing seldom 
recognizes these basic elements of dance 
structure. In fact it often seems to delib- 


erately avoid them as if to show itself be- 


yond rules and meaning of an art form. 

I’m writing this article in an attempt 
to show that your dancing will increase in 
value by remaining within the simplest 
fundamental framework of dance compo- 
sition rather than ignoring it or trying to 
over-elaborate it. 

Let’s begin with a very basic subject 
and predicate: “I dance.” That. sentence 
is, I admit, simpler in English than in 
dancing but, carefully interpreted, it is 
the essential beginning of any dance. 
Think about your own value for “I.” Ex- 


amine it with all your powers of concen-— 
tration and do not try to disguise the re- 


sult of your examination. I am not sug- 
gesting a self-psychoanalysis—in spite of 
the do-it-yourself craze—I mean as ob- 
jective as possible an outline of yourself 
as a physical entity and as a personality. 
Are you tall, short, hard, soft, lean or 
pear-shaped? Are you characteristically 
funny, sad, noble, cynical, gay, wise, dumb 
or a say-hey kid? The answers may not 
be absolutely accurate, but they will fur- 
nish you with a starting point for decid- 
ing on the “subject” of your dance. 

Perform the same operation on your 
dancing style. What are the steps you do 
best? Is your style light, heavy, lyric, bop 
or flat-foot? The answers to these questions 
will help define the “predicate” of your 
dance. More explicitly, if you come to the 
conclusion that you are pear-shaped, dumb 
and flat-footed, you will avoid attempting 
a fleeting dance to a fast Scarlatti sonata, 
tho’ yeu may well do a first-rate mambo. 

With this guide you can make up a 
simple dance—or can at least know what 
sort of a dance you should make up. 

Now most sentences have an “object,” 


as we stated earlier. “I dance a dance” is 


an example. In this sentence, the second 
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“dance” is a noun. A noun is a symbol 
for some material thing or for an idea. 
For choreographic purposes, let us define 
it as representing an idea. I don’t exclude 
the possibility of dance a “table” or a 
“match box,” but that goes beyond the 
scope of this article. ‘ 

So I suggest, I implore, that when you 
make a tap dance you have an idea + 
hind it, or rather, in it. Make the daiice 
“about something.” Nothing in dancing 
is so shatteringly empty ds three choruses 
filled with sound and fury and arms and 
legs and no remote suggestion as to why. 

Nothing is so meaningless as a series 
of steps without communicable motivation. 
It makes no difference how difficult the 
steps nor how expertly performed. 

Now the great problem—how to find an 
idea for a dance. It isn’t quite so tough as 
it seems. One of the advantages of being 
born human is the ability to react to stim- 
uli. Anything that happens within your be- 
ing makes an impression on you. Any im- 
pression can result in an idea. Any idea 
can be the basis of a dance. Is it exciting 
to you to keep time? Then use keeping 
time as an idea for a dance. Does the 
title “I Could Have Danced All Night” 
stimulate you to thoughts of what it would, 
literally, be like to do so? Use it. (Con- 
densed, please.) Does making moan over 
lost loves occupy you with a consuming 
passion? Then mean that when you begin 
to choreograph a blues. Does man’s spirit 
strike you as unconquerable? Hop shuf- 
fles can help to say so if you believe it. 
Is the kid next door in the black leather 
jacket an unbearably difficult character? 
Cut him down to size in a dance. 

There is an endless supply of ideas for 
dancers. The only qualification is that the 
ideas be yours alone. If you do something 
because you think it’s smart or hep or 
commercial, but you don’t really believe 
it, you can be sure only of mediocrity. 
. There is no make-up, costuming, arrange- 
ment, scenery or lighting ever invented 
that can really disguise you. Who you are, 
how you dance and what you dance about 
will always show through. They always 
tell the truth about you. This, fortunately, 
is exactly what an audience wants to 
know. An audience will gladly admire and 
express admiration for the feats of a per- 
former who remains a stranger to them. 
But I think you will find they reserve their 
true love for those about whom they have 
liscovered the most profound secrets. 

Next month we will discuss how to re- 
late all this to music. , 
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Folk Dance Series 
(continued from page 46) 


ward to the right: right foot, left foot. 
Then take 3 small steps in place RLR. 
Facing the center now, move straight 
backwards from the center, left foot; right 
foot. Take 3 small steps in place LRL. 
That’s all there is, and you may well ask 
what is so exciting about this monotonous 
routine. Yet. should you just join a ring 
doing this particular type of Kolo you will 
find something almost hypnotic about it 
as dancers weave in and around, led by 
the leader, and your exhilaration builds 
up. Occasionally the step changes into a 
slight skip, but then settles down to the 
walking step again. We use the term 
“walking step” but it isn’t quite just a 
walk, for. each step is done with a trem- 
bling of the whole body. Chants and end- 
less verses usually accompany these 
“walking-pattern” Kolos. 

Now add to this basic, and incidentally 
most widely known form of the Kolo 


dance pattern, another figure, and you 


have the Pleakavac Kolo . .. here you do 
the basic walking steps twice, then danc- 
ers, move to center of ring with 2 steps 
and stamp 3 times, and return back- 
wards to place and clap 3 times. They 
alternate these 2 patterns throughout the 
dance. 

Another basic step found in Kolo danc- 
ing consists of 2 walking steps followed 
by what may be called the “threes.” 
These “threes” are a sort of miniature 
pas-de-basque, but done with equal weight 
on each foot, almost like 3 light running 
steps in place. For this Kolo pattern, 
dancers take 2 steps to the right; right, 
left. Then do 3 of the “threes” in place. 
Then they move to the left 2 steps; left, 


right, and do 3 “threes” in place. This 


pattern is almost always combined with 
the “rest step” which consists of dancers 
taking very tiny side steps to right. or 


left like this, and always with that same 


trembling of the whole body. 
Step right, bring left foot to right. 
Step right, bring left foot to right. 
Step left, bring right foot to left 
Step right, bring left foot to right, 
Step left, bring right foot to left, 
Step left, bring right foot to left 
Step right, bring left foot to it 
Step left, bring right foot to it. 


Kolos such as the Koakonjestje, Man- 


gupsko are a combination of these 2 basic 
steps. 

- The ambition of every American folk 
dancer is to master the so-called Basic 
Kolo Step, which, while it can be notated 
in dance terminology, is truly so elusive 
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in style and performance it can hardly 
be learned from the written word. After 
you master its basic fundamentals, then 
the challenge is to improvise upon it at 
will without losing any of its rhythm. 
That takes skill. A good group of Kolo 
dancers will seem to appear as if they 
‘ were all doing the same step if you watch 
them from the hip up, but below the hip 
the feet are all doing different steps, but 
in the same rhythm. 

In its most elementary form the Basic 
Kolo Step goes like this: 

Hop on left foot 
Drop-leap onto right foot 

Step on left foot behind right 

Step on right foot in place 

Hop on right foot 

Hop on right foot again 

Leap onto left foot 

Step on right foot behind left 

Step on left foot in place 

Hop on left foot 

Malo Kolo (Small Circle) is the most 
_ widely known Kolo and consists of just 

this Basic Kolo step done over and over 
again. Usually, during this Kolo the 
musicians walk around the inside of the 
ring, stopping in front of groups of 
dancers, challenging them, musically, to 
give their all. All kinds of fancy varia- 
tions then come forth and gratified 
dancers thrust dollar bills into the keys 
of the big bass to be shared by the whole 
orchestra. We have been present at native 
gatherings where the Malo Kolo was done 
for as long as forty-five minutes without 
a stop. 

The same Basic Kolo Step is found in 
such Kolos as WNatalijino (named after 
Queen Natalie; Zaplet; Jeftanivicevo; 
Milica and Seljancica. The latter, Seljan- 
cica, was perhaps the very first Kolo to be 
introduced to Americans via the physical 
education classes in our American schools. 
. However, it came in a very much watered 
down form and bears little resemblances 
to the original. This same Kolo has a 
variety of names and is also known as 
Djacko Kolo, Professor's Kolo, Student’s 
Kolo, Village Kolo. This may break the 
hearts of many American teachers, but 
natives never sped up this Kolo at the 
end the way most American schools use 
the dance. | 

Other basic 
'chukarichko step which bears such a 
striking resemblance to the Irish “sevens 
end threes.” Here the Serbs take 7 quick 
side steps in either direction and follow 
i with the “threes.” Then there’s the 


‘ikno step. And the special steps for 
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24-HOUR DELIVERY 


Your order is filled and mailed the same 
day it is received. And we pay all 
postage and insurance charges. 


SPEARMINT GREEN 


Fifteen colors to choose and now our latest fashion shade .. . 
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Not to forget an ART TEEN exclusive the inside sanitary 
crotch, an important and desired feature of every ART TEEN 
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FOLK DANCE SERIES | 
(Continued from page 69) 

different Kolos like Bela Rada, Cacak, 

Ersko, etc. And last of all is the new 


development in Kolos called the Usest 


which has swept Yugoslavia like our 
“rock ’n roll” here. All the young gen- 
eration now do Usest to almost every 
Kolo tune they hear played. 

The Usest is almost a combination of 
all the basic steps done at will, and is 
indeed a challenge for folk dancers to 
learn. That so many American folk danc- 
ers can do it is due to the excellent work 
of young Dick Crum who is this country’s 
leading Kolo authority. He is with the 
Duquesne University Tamburitzans group 
and has conducted Kolo workshops 
throughout. the United States, and _in- 
cidentally, has danced in Yugoslavia with 
both the Tanec and Kolo groups. 

Most challenging of all the Kolos is the 
Veliko Kolo (Big Circle) from the Banat 
section. Tradition says that you have to 
be born’there to be able to do the dance 
properly and natives are quite reluctant 
to let anyone into the Veliko Kolo Circle 
to dance with them — so don’t burst into 
this one uninvited. 

Music is provided for Kolos by the 
Tamburitza orchestra. In the United States 
one of the oldest and truly native of such 
orchestras is the Banat Group. They still 
play for many of the native gatherings. 
It’s quite an experience, for example, to 
attend a Kolo session on Easter Sunday 
in a church hall, where the Banat plays 
to girls dressed in the latest American 
fashions, high heels and all, doing these 
old Kolos, and usually led by the priest. 

Kolos are usually accompanied by 
shouts called poskocice, which are spe- 
cial words or. phrases such as Veselo, 
Hoopatsoop, Haj, Haj, Boze Daj, etc. 
Dancers also improvise on-the-spot ditties 
to fit the occasion during the dance. For 
those who would like to learn more about 


the Kolos, a seven volume collection of 


music, dance directions and background 
notes has been compiled by the Sisters 
Yankovic; Narodne Igre published in Bel- 


grade (in Serbian) is available in book 


stores here. The Banat Tamburitza or- 
chestra as well as many others, including 
the Duquesne Tamburitzans have been 
recorded locally and these records, with 
dance directions, are available too. Folk 
dancers have an adage that says: “You 


just haven’t lived unless you have done — 


some Kolos.” By the looks of the popu- 
larity of the dance it truly seems as if 
America will soon become “Kolo-nized.” 


THE END 
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BALLET ON RECORDS 


BY ROSALYN KROKOVER 


An especially interesting ballet record- 
ing is that of Prokofieff’s Romeo and 
Juliet (Westminster). Full-length ballets 
—ballets that occupy an entire program— 
do not turn up very often. Prokofieff’s 
Cinderella and Romeo and Juliet are the 
first to gain wide recognition since the 
three Tchaikovsky scores. 

Cinderella, composed in Russia be- 
tween 1941 and 1944, came after Romeo 
and Juliet, which was composed in 1935 
but was not produced as a ballet until 
1940. Until now only excerpts from these 
works have been available on _ records. 
Therefore the current release of Romeo 
and Juliet on two discs is historical in 
that it is the first recording of a well- 
known full-length ballet by a contemp- 
orary composer. Its release is also timely, 
for the ballet will be one of the most- 
performed works in the repertoire of the 
Royal Danish Ballet during its visit to 


this country. 


The recording has been made from the 
sound track of the Soviet film seen here 
last year. The orchestra is that of the 
Bolshoi Theatre, conducted by Gennadi 
Rozhdestvensky. An accompanying book- 
let presents a complete synopsis of the 
action as it occurs in the film, and co- 
ordinates the action with the record in a 
logical and intelligent manner. 

One should keep in mind, however, that 


the Russian choreography for the film 


has little in common with Ashton’s ver- 
sion of the Royal Danish Ballet. Even 
the music differs somewhat. In the Ash- 
ton setting, for instance, there is a direct 
quotation from Prokofieff’s Classical 
Symphony. This quotation is not heard 
in the record album. Since a score is not 
available in this country, it is impossible 


| te check the details. 


Much of the music is familiar through 
previous recordings of various suites from 
the ballet. Heard in its entirety, the score 
is even more imposing. In a way it is the 
proletariat Prokofieff speaking, writing 
down to his audience, presenting music 
that the commissars can whistle. Gone 


were the days of L’Enfant Prodigue. But 


what a technician Prokofieff was, and 
what a melodist when he wanted to be! 
The music is built along broad, imme- 
diately recognizable lines, and in a quite 
‘onservative idiom, always underlining the 
uramatic outlines of the story. There are 
vitality, broad arches, and a_ haunting 
yvric melody that weaves in and out of 
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the score with the two lovers. A direct 
continuity prevails. Where Tchaikovsky 
was concerned with the individual dances 
in his scores Prokofieff concentrates on 
the story, knitting it together in a through- 
composed form that makes liberal use of 
a species of leit-motiv. 

This is one of the important ballet 
scores of our period. Technically the 
transfer from sound film to tape to disc 
has been excellently accomplished. The 
sound is much superior to the general run 
of recordings emanating from Russia. 

: 

It is always interesting when a com- 
poser conducts his own scores. Presum- 
ably his tempos and phrasings are author- 
itative, and dancers, choreographers and 
ballet musicians should study them care- 
fully. Two such records have recently 
been released. One is Stravinsky’s Baiser 
de la Fée (Columbia); the other is 
Hindemith’s Theme and Four Variations 
(Decca), better known: to balletomanes 
as The Four Temperaments. 

The Stravinsky ballet, though it has its 
admirers, has never been a repertory item. 
Nor is this score, based on Tchaikovsky’s 
music, one of the composer’s most ex- 
hilarating. But the recording itself is bril- 
liant, and Stravinsky, conducting the 
Cleveland Orchestra, provides the definite 
version of the ballet. The revision of 1950 
is used. 4 

Balanchine choreographed Baiser de la 
Fée and also The Four Temperaments. 
Unlike Baiser, the latter ballet has been 
enjoying many successful years as a New 
York City Ballet repertory item, and it is 
good to have a new version in which 
Hindemith himself leads the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic. This is an old liaison; in pre- 
war days the composer had led several 
of his pieces with that orchestra. Superb 
sound and orchestral playing are a delight 
in the new disc, which supersedes earlier 
versions. This is especially for balleto- 
manes. | 

The fine Capitol record, issued some 
vears ago, is backed by the Shostakovich 
Piano Concerto, while the current one 
contains the composer’s Symphonic Meta- 
morphoses of Themes by Carl Maria von 
Weber. This, it will be remembered, was 
the score used for Metamorphoses, one 
of Balanchine’s less successful ballets. It 
is a jolly piece of music, very relaxed— 
tor Hindemith—and good to have around. 

(more next month) 
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NOW! The second inthe series of books “BALLET 


that make ballet homework more Jim 
constructive, more dependable eS 


SECOND 
STEPS IN BALLET 


by THALIA MARA, Contributing Editor, Dance Magazine 
llustrated by George Bobrizky 


Second Steps in Ballet, by the famous director of New York’s 
School of Ballet Repertory, spells good news for the many 
thousands of students who are being helped by First Steps 
in Ballet. Like its predecessor, the new book is designed 
purely as a supplement—not as a substitute—to professional 
lessons. Second Steps covers the basic arm positions, basic 
poses of the body, and exercises to help students acquire : 
balance, form and strength—all clearly presented to ensure © | 
correct execution of each movement and the elimination of 
bad habits. Accurate line drawings help illustrate each 
movement step by step and include many amusing cartoons 
showing what not to do. For fledgling dancers, there are no 
better home practice books than these two informative vol- 
umes. Order Second Steps today for the more advanced 
students; order both for beginning pupils. 

64 pages, 912” x 6%”, $2.00 each. 


Critics praise 

FIRST STEPS volume 
“No simpler or better prac- 
tice book on the market.” 
—N.Y. Times 


“Superb practice book in its 
simplicity, accuracy, and 
coverage of ballet funda- 
mentals.”—Chicago Tribune 


“Miss Mara is an excellent 
ballet teacher . . . The fore- 
word, addressed to mothers, 
is alone worth the price of 


the book.” — Dance News 


TEACHERS: See your bookseller 
first or write for quantity dis- 
counts on books for resale to 
your students. 


$2 at all booksellers, or from 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. DM, Garden City, N. Y. 


FRAMED BALLET 
PAINTINGS 


Luxurious paintings for your studio gnd home 
wall . . . or as Christmas gifts, student prizes, 
hostess presents. Each full-color picture in_ its 
own antiqued gold frame. Actual size: 614" x 
714". Frames more than 114” thick. 


$2.00 EACH 
SETS OF 4 ASSORTED: $7.00 PER SET 


(We pay postage) 


Send _—_—_ssets of framed ballet paintings (4 
, assorted ) @ $7.00 per set 


send the following individual paintings @ $2.00 ea.: © 


| enclose remittance in the amount of 


Name 
Address 
City Zone _ State 
N.Y.C. Residents: Add 3% Sales Tax 
DANCE Magazine, 23] W. 58 St.. New York 19, N.Y. #3 Duet de Ballet 
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_ BOOK MANUSCRIPTS CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors 

early publication, higher royalty, national dis- 

tribution, and beautifully designed books. All 

subjects welcomed. Write, or send your MS 

directly. 

GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. LUNT 489 FIFTH AVE. 


When in PARIS 


Visit 20 PLACE DAUPHINE |. 
Pont-Neuf 


see Gilberte Cournand 
DANCE BOOK SHOP 


Antique and Modern Books 


Manuscripts — Prints — Documents 


Sculptures. 


SHEA 


Costume Fabrics 
Feathers & Accessories 


Specialists in Woven Tep Cellophane 
Send for New Catalogue 


112 West 44th Street 


New York City 


CLASSIFIED 


EXPERIENCED instructor for ballroom dancing. 
Salaried. Interviews between 2 and 4 P.M. 
Monday through Friday. Phillips Studios, 123 
c. 


DANCE Choreographer & teacher desires posi- 
tion in San Francisco or So. Calif. Experienced 
in classwork & program directing. Write: Dance 


Magazine, Box A-33, 231 W. 58 St., N.Y.C. 


Established Dance Studio & equipment for sale 
in vicinity of San Diego, California. Income 
over $10,000 per year. Excellent opportunity 
for ambitious person. Owner forced to retire 
due to ill health. Write to 8991 Linden Lane, 
La Mesa, California. 


DANCE-WRITER 


Capable teacher of Children's Dances to write 
an instruction book that can be used as a home 
oractise & instruction course in Tap, Toe, Ballet. 
Write stating qualifications to Book Guild of 
America Publishing Corp., 116 West 14th 5St., 
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TALK OF THE TRADE 
BY TONI HOLMSTOCK 


Each year we look forward to meeting 
our advertisers at the conventions. We 
enjoy the chance to chat face to face and 
cull the news tidbits you may have 
neglected to send us. We missed seeing 
Betty Silver of STEPPING TONES this 
summer, and hope that she has recovered 
from her illness. That company’s adver- 
tising series on the professionals behind 
the creation of their releases is most in- 


Buddy Baruck of LEO’S ADVANCE 
THEATRICAL Shoe Co. surprised us 


with the belated news (now a year old) 


teresting. 


that he and wife Florence have adopted 


Dale Ellen. Oct. 10 is happy birthday. 
DANCE MART has a charming line of 
stationery for the dance-minded person 
who is looking for a dignified, personal 
way of identifying with dance. 


The one thing that all convention-goers 
are agreed on is that there are no harder 
working demonstrators than Danny Hoctor 
of DANCE RECORDS and Bob Kimble 
of KIMBO. How they manage to last 
out a season what with teaching, traveling 
and demonstrating is a real poser to all 


who watch. 


MARLOS RECORDS is again making 
available their complete children’s ballet 
Les Quatre Saisons. This perennial seems 
to solve many teachers’ recital problems. 


JOHN CLANCY has come out with a 
set of ballroom routines called “Quickies.” 
Many teachers will find them of great 
value since they are interesting and easy 
te learn. And, speaking of ballroom, there 
is also the Cuban Dancer’s Bible put out 
by Robert Luis, of much interest to Latin- 
American dance fans. 


Don’t miss Thalia Mara’s’ SECOND 
STEPS IN BALLET, published by Dou- 
bleday, just out. For that matter, check 
the ads, this is the time of year to really 
plan your goods and supplies. New teach- 
ing material, new ideas in dance wear 
and costumes, books, gifts. records, rou- 
tines, etc. It is also a good time for the 
wise teacher to schedule herself for holli- 
day time classes with the professional 
schools and one-day organization sessions. 


Use DANCE Magazine — keep up to date. 


Popular New Release 


“THE LOLLIPOP TREE” 


Copyright 1951 M. Whitmark & Sons, 
N.Y .A.S.C.A.P. 


Kimbo Record #119 


et Record and routine reg. $3.60 


SPECIAL OFFER PRICE $1.60 


add 25¢ for postage 


Beginners routine for 3 to 6 
years of age. 

Exceptionally cute lyries and 
gestures. 


ORDER NOW 
Offer expires Nov. 30, 1956. ' 
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(Continued from page 11) 


circles about the stage, with feet lightly 
patting the floor. 
soles together, arms up, head turning 
slowly. Then the arms fell wide, the body 
took a V-shape, and she slowly lowered 
her head to the floor. 

Unlike so many dancers on the Festival, 
Miss Akesson was not afraid of stillness— 
the stasis sometimes after only a tiny 
movement. But hers were not poses. They 
were pauses, as though the movement were 
going on innerly and would soon again 
quietly manifest itself on the outside. 

But Miss Akesson has not conquered 
the problem of monotony. In the quest 
for honesty, her choice of choreographic 
material is sometimes too pared down, 
too limited. In her remaining three solos, 
Music for Strings, Percussion and Celeste 
(Bartok); Movement (unaccompanied) ; 
and Persephone Dance (to a lovely score 


by Blomdahl) there were often similar 


materials, similarly used. 

On the same program with Miss Akes- 
er example of unimaginative 
ming) was the German-trained 
dancer, Margret Dietz. She premiered a 
solo called Of Burden and of “Mercy 
(Benjamin Johnston). 


? 


She sat quietly, foot, 


Looking regally feminine in a _ long 
purple gown, Miss Dietz created a formal 


image of tragedy. And although her style, 


with its full gestures and open, spiralling 
turns, was quite dissimilar to Miss Akes- 
son’s, she, too, possessed the quality of 
“inner listening’—of keeping the flow of 
feeling fresh and simple. 

Sometimes, as in Pauline Koner’s case, 
brilliant technique can impose limitations. 
In her premiere of The Shining Dark 
(Quartet No. 1, Leon Kirchner), based 
upon incidents in the life of Helen Keller, 
she began with a touchingly understated 
image of anguish. Like an insect trying 
to escape from its cocoon, she plucked at 
an obscuring curtain of gauze. But with 


the arrival of the two other dancers, Lucy 


Venable and Elizabeth Harris, the preva- 
lent dichotomy began to set in. The emo- 
tional impact was engulfed in elaborate 
dancing. : 

By way of compensation, Miss Koner 
and her companions turned in a wonder- 
fully relaxed performance of her Con- 
certino in A Major (Pergolesi). The easy 
flow of their pretty dresses and the light- 
ness of their uplifted torsos made the 
dance a welcome interlude on a Festival 
marked by much, much dancing intensity. 


Funny dances are hard to make, and | 
Ruth Currier’s new Triplicity (Ricardo 
Pick-Mangiagalli) was not successful. It 
attempted to satirize the competing of a 
predatory and experienced lady (Betty 
- Jones) and a predatory and inexperienced 
lady (Miss Currier) over a not-very-bright 


male (Richard Fitz-Gerald). But while 
there were amusing moments, especially 
in a slapstick procession with a pseudo- 
corpse, the choreographer always seemed 
to be laboring to fill the score. 


The Festival also featured two minor 
revivals, José Limén’s The Exiles and the 
Desert section from Doris Humphrey’s 
Song of the West. The latter has a clean 
vitality, a pleasure in movement and in 
the conquest of space, that were nicely 
conveyed by Miss Humphrey’s Repertory 
Class. 

With Adam and Eve as its protagonists, 
The Exiles tells of the death of innocence 
and the awakening into maturity. Ruth 


Currier, new in the role of Eve, was 
radiantly beautiful. And the ever-gracious 
Mr. Limon surrounded her with a frame of 
solicitous male strength. If only the struc- 
ture of The Exiles had been as consistent- — 
ly lucid as its performance. 


THE END 


Top Professional Talent 
gives you 


Top Professional Quality 
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Like the Sokolow company, Mr. Limon’s 
group displayed wide variations in danc- 
ing quality. The opening night perform- 
ance of “There Is a Time” had a dis- 
turbingly -high-minded intensity. But a 
subsequent performance achieved the 
quiet glow that one remembers from the 
premiere last spring. 

This problem of intensity, of how much 
energy to use for dancing, seems especial- 
lv to plague the male members of Mr. 
Limoén’s company (Lucas Hoving, Richard 
Fitz-Gerald, Michael Hollander, Harlan 
McCallum, Chester Wolenski, and José 
Gutierrez). They often seem to be trying 
too hard, to be over-accentuating the in- 
dividual rhythms and shapes so that the 
long phrase lines are disturbed. For 
some reason, the distaff side (Betty Jones, 
Ruth Currier, and Lavina Nielsen) dances 
with more ease and rhythmic elasticity. 

The Limén company was also seen in a 
powerful performance of Doris Humph- 
rey’s Theatre Piece #2. But despite 
rapier moments of satire, Miss Humphrey's 
indictment of theatrical insincerity termi- 
nates in the very quality she condemns. 

The Festival also offered an “extra” in 
the form of a “dress rehearsal” of Jose 
Limon’s new work, Emperor Jones. Danced 
after the closing matinee, it was in every 
way a finished and clean-edged perform- 
ance. 

Emperor Jones was commissioned by 
the Empire State Music Festival and 
premiered at Ellenville on July 12. The 
lush score is by Heitor Villa-Lobos, the 
spare and suggestive set by Kim Edgar 
Swados, and the inspired costumes by 
Pauline Lawrence. 

Mr. Limon conceived ie Eugene O'Neill 
theme in a mood of tempestuous anger 
and fear. And the mood sustained itself 
without break. 

Never have we seen Mr. Limon so 
sinisterly beautiful as in his opening solo. 
His tigerish strut was in brilliant contrast 
to the shifty, steely gait for Lucas Hoving 
as the nemesis. Together they immediate- 
ly established the pulse of destruction. 

The dance careened from one grim 
fantasy to another—a harsh auction block 
scene—a voodoo dance with gleaming. 
sweaty male bodies—and a crushing finale 
with the dead hulk of Jones tossed like 
a rag doll onto his meaningless throne. 
Mr. Limon and his male dancers per- 
formed as thgugh transfixed. 

If only the whole Festival could ‘have 
revealed the power of Emperor Jones, the 
directness of Lyric Suite, the quietude of 
Vinter ... and the simplicity inherent in 


oll three! THE END 
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DANCING SHOES 


DANCE ACCESSORIES 


107 West 46th St., New York 19 
Write for Free Catalog ““DM" 
Agency for Freed's English Toe Shoes 


There is such a difference 


in Recorded Music for Dancing 


You can’t tell 
the differen 
until you 


hear them. 


MORE SELECTIONS 


BETTER ARRANGEMENTS 


GREATER VARIETY 
FASTER SERVICE 
SUPERIOR QUALITY 


RUSSELL RECORDS 


When it comes to dance instruction this 
difference is mighty important. The 

only way you can tell the difference is 

by comparison on the turn table, Russell 
Records have been arranged with both the 
teacher and student in mind. That’s why 


Are Better Every Way 


Starting with the right arrangement, every 
Russell Record incorporates careful consid- 
eration of the beat, tempo, style and all 

other important features. Whether you want 
music for tap, ballet, acrobatic or other 

types of dancing you'll find the perfect 
musical accompaniment on a Russell Record. 
Write for our big complete catalog today. 
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ewear 
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ELASTICIZED COTTON 
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LEOTARDS, TIGHTS, UNION 
— SWEATERS & TRUNKS 
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rite for catalogue BALENCA 


and NYLON MESH 
measurement chart ACETATE SKIRTS 


EILEEN HOLDING DANCEWEAR 


441 West 2Ist Street, New York II 
CHelsea 2-4797 


MAIL ORDER SERVICE ONLY 


The Bartell 


7 the all aluminum 


p for dance, HOOP 


recreation and play $ be 00 


7/16"' tube, 28"' diam. 
Free delivery in N. Y. - 

Out of town shipping charge 75e. 
Send check or m. o. No C.O.D.'s 
DESIRE LIGHT 
2326 Lering Place, Bronx 68, N. Y. 
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Instrumental Records for 
Tap, Ballet and Modern 
Jazz. 

INTRODUCTORY 
MONEY-SAVING OFFER 


6) 
& 4 records (8 sides) plus 


a routine. 


ME Retail Value ..... $7.65 


Special Discount... 2.70 


YOU PAY ONLY.. .$4.95 
(add 25c for postage) 


RECORDS: 
(A) Dancing on the Ceiling 
(B) Little White Lies 

Ki 4 (A) Lullaby of the Leaves 
(B) How High the Moon 

Ki 6 (A) Waltz Fantosy 

B) Bobby's Bounce 

waters Ki 8 (A) From This Moment On 

(B) Lullaby of Birdland 
INTERMEDIATE TAP ROUTINE: "Little White Lies” 
choreographed by Mr. “'Skip’’ Randall, outstand- 
ing dance stylist. 


ORDER NOW... 
oe. Offer expires Nov. 30, 1956. 
se (See page No. 73 for other Kimbo Special) 


P. O. BOX 141 BELLEVILLE, N. J. 


Haiti 
(continued from page 44) 


| the school heads knew why I had decided 


to give the programs and she helped me 
to organize and plan it. She knew that 
it was extremely important to have the 
Director at the performance. 

I gave her show first. None of the 
Directors came. They had all been too 
busy. I was disappointed and so was she. 
She knew that I was going to give another 
performance at the second school. She 
went personally to the Directors and in- 
vited them to come. They said they would 
try but only would stay for one half hour. 
They would come at five and leave at 
five-thirty. 

The day arrived. The performance was 
to be given in the open air, but it rained 
all day until four-thirty. The Directors 
came at five, took their seats and waited. 
I knew that a choral group was to sing 
before my show but I didn’t know that 
they would sing for twenty-five minutes. I 
was at my wits end. Only five minutes to 
show a half hour show! I came out — 
addressed everyone in French, ran back, 
put the music on and the show began. The 
first number, a Meringue, was danced 
beautifully by the girls. This was followed 
by the comic number, the jazz and finally 
the waltz. 


After the first number the. applause | 


was good, but by the end of the program, 
the applause was tremendous. I was shak- 
ing like a leaf. I started to run out. The 
principal of the school came to look for 
me to say that the Directors and the 
public demanded to see the show over 
again. I was very happy. We gave the 
show over again. The Directors called for 
me and congratulated me warmly. They 
said they saw what I was trying to do 
and asked me to come to the office the 
next day. 

I was told that my contract would be 
renewed if I wished it to be and that 
I would have a vacation with pay. I didn’t 
take a vacation. | gave a summer course 
for children and teachers instead. 

At the end of the first year, we gave 
a student recital at the only indoor theatre 
in Haiti, the Rex. This recital was 
sponsored by President and Madame 
Magliore and the Ambassador of. the 
United States to Haiti, Roy Tasco Davis. 
There were two hundred students in the 
show, ranging from five years old to 
twenty. There were examples of many 


kinds of dance, but Haitian folk dances 


were featured. | designed 350 costumes, 
made sketches for each student, shopped 
for samples of materials, arranged souve- 


DANCE 
ROUTINES 


With Complete Sheet Music 
by VERONINE VESTOFF 


59 The Golden Doli—Character Toe—Adv.’ 
52 Rustic Carnival—2 Girls—lInter. 

48 Russian Dance—Folk—Adv. 

49 Russian Folk Song—Folk—lInt. 

50 Russian Peasant Dance—Folk—Int. 

51 Russian Sweetheart—Folk—Int. 

54 Silver Star Polka—Folk—lint. 

58 The Firefly—Classic—Adv. 

57 Tamara—Character—Adv. 

56 Sylvia Dances—-Classic—lInt. 

55 Sleeping Beauty Valse—Classic—int. 

62 The Jockey—Classic—Int. 

63 The Moon Fairy—Classic Toe—Adv. 

64 The Way of Old Pekin—Character—int. 
65 The White Peacock—Interpretive—int. 
66 Titania—Classic—Adv. 

67 Tyrolian Folk Dance—Grcup Folk—lInt. 
68 Valse Bluette—Classic Toe—Adv. 

69 Valse Polonaise—Classic Toe—Adv. 

70 Young and Old—Character—int. 

34 Pas de Trois—Classic—Adv.—$1!.50 

32 Obertas—Polish Country Dance—Adv. 
33 Pas de Deux—Classic Toe—Adv. 

35 Petite Polka—Classic—Adv. 

36 Pierette—Classic Toe—Adv. 

37 Pierrot— Character—Adv. 

39 Poet's Love—Group Folk—int. 

40 Polish Bride—Character—Adv. 

42 Polish Mazurka—Folk—Adv. 

41 Polka Caprice—Classic Toe—Adv. 

43 Polka Musette—Couple—Adv. 

44 Pomponette—a character dance—Adv. 
45 Puppets—Boy & Girl—Adv. 

46 Rendezvous—a character solo—Adv. 

53 Serenade d'Amour—Classic—Adv. 

17 Dance Tyrolese—Folk—int. 

18 Echo of the Ballet—Toe—Adv. 

19 Esmeralda Galop—Toe—Int. 

20 Fascination Valse—Toe—Adv. 

21 Gavotte "Lady Betty''—Classic—All grades 
22 German Peasant Dance—Boy & Girl—Adv. 
23 Gopak—Character—Adv. 

24 Grand Valse Brilliante—Classic Toe—Adv. 
25 Hungarian Folk Dance—Character—Adv. 
61 The Hussar—Military Solo—Adv. 

26 Kaleenka—Folk Beginner 

28 La Danseuse—Toe—Adv. 

30 Na Beregu Polka—Folk—All grades 

31 Naughty Girl Polka—Beginner 

47 Russian Couple Dance—Folk—Int. 

10 Caucasian Veil Dance—Oriental—int. 
60 The Hungarian Don Juan—Character—Adv. 
5 A Russian Maid—Folk—int. 

29 Moment Lyrique—Toe—Adv. 

| Air a Danser—Toe—Inter. 

3A ta Valse—Classic Toe—Adv. 

6 Badinerie—Toe—Adv. 

7 Belinda Polka—Classic Ballet—int. 

8 Bon Vivant—Eccentric—Adv. 

9 Bow and Arrow—Classic—int. 

13 Chinese Dance—Character—Int. 

1! Champagne Galop—Eccentric—Adv. 

14 Columbia—Classic Toe—Adv. 

27 La Coquette—Toe—Adv. 

15 Dance of the Magyars—Folk—Int. 

16 Dance Serpentine—Character—Adv. 
4A Mexican Flower—Character—Adv. 
12 Chin-Fu's Wedding; 24 pages of music: 


complete dance instruction $1.50 
2 A Holiday in Russia; 20 pages of music 
and dance notes $1.50 


Except those 


$] each marked otherwise 
$4.00 for any 5 Routines 


$7.00 for any 10 Routines 
2 N.Y.C. Residents add 3% Sales Tax 
VESTOFF BOX 446 


231 W. 58th STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Routines 


by Jack Manning 
(partial list) 
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Most Popular Numbers 


Intermediate 
Beginners 


Novelties 
Advanced 


Spoon Time. (Playing spoons in 
Chef costume.) 


Tapology. (Schoolroom scene with 


dialogue in rhyme for teacher 
and six pupils. Dance.): 


Number Please. (Telephone tap 
story. Boy and girl.) 

Climbin'’ High. (Novelty tap dance 
Ladders-group. Special music 50¢ 
extra.) 

Tap Dance Sitting Down. (Line-up 
of girls. Big tap ensemble num- 

er.) 


Technique vs. Swing. (Court Room 


Scene—good opening—cast of | 


eleven. 


Soft Shoe Cane. (Solo or group. 
Lots of style, top hat and tails.) 


Adv. Syncopated Waltz (It's 


different.) 

Rhythm Preferred. (Professional 
Routine.) 

Simple Waltz Clog. (Not old stand- 
ard type.) 

Fundamentals of too Dancing. 
(And a system of teaching 
them.) 

Doing The Jay Walk (Musical 
Comedy Tap.) | 


Advanced Syncopated Soft Shoe. 
Flashy Beginner's Soft Shoe. (Solo 
or group.) 


Baby Tap Dance Course. (Six pro- 
gressive fundamental routines.) 


* 


Single routines $1.00 
5 routines $4.00 
10 routines $7.00 


‘N.Y.C. Residents add 3% sales tax 


Full Catalog 


on Request.) 


BOX 10, MANNING 
231 W. 58 


New York 19, N. Y. | 
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nir programs, went to the _ business 
establishments to sell advertising space 
to help pay for the programs. Two per- 
formances were scheduled. 

Opening night, Madame Magliore and 
her family, Ambassador and Mrs. Davis 
were all seated. I had arranged to have 
the music put on tape. The first part of 
the program went off very successfully. 
The second part began. The first number 
was finished. The curtain opened. The 
dancers were ready. But there was no 
music! The loud speaker had burned out! 
Someone went out to explain to the audi- 
ence. I thought everyone would go home. 
The operator said he would have to go 
home and get a new loud speaker and 
hook it up. I was crying backstage and 
had a complete feeling of failure. Luckily, 
a fine Italidm pianist, who had composed 
the music for the finale of the show, Mr. 
Bill Donati, was there. I called for him 
and asked if he would play some music. 
This he did and he was wonderful. It 
seemed to me that the loud speaker took 
hours to come, but they say that it was 
only twenty minutes. The program re- 
sumed, the finale was over, the audience 
called for me. Reporters took pictures and 
bouquets of beautiful flowers were sent 
me up on the stage. 

Instead of the two performances sched- 
uled, we gave four and they were all sell- 
outs. After these programs, I knew that 


I should have a regular dance school. I | 


approached the government and they said 
they would try to help. We decided to 
go to New York, sell the house and school 
in Brooklyn. Shannon and I made up our 
minds to move to Haiti. 

After considerable exploration, we 
found that_the former American School 
was empty. It was ideally located, right 
in the center of town. We rented the 
whole building, two floors with 15 rooms, 
and thought it would be wonderful to live 
upstairs and arrange the downstairs for 
the studios. I had the floors scraped, 
painted the whole house, installed mirrors 
and barres and then went back to National 
Education. They seemed very pleased and 
started to help me with the school. I was 
so happy that I had found that location 
because the two schools of girls where 
I taught were just one block away. 

Then students began coming to my 
school, which is called “The Haitian In- 
stitute of Classic and Folklore Dance.” 

I continued to do research on Haitian 
folklore dance, because for the next sea- 
son I planned to have souvenir programs 
with illustrated explanations of the dances 
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Were busy digging up new 
fabrics and new novelties; we're 
mapping out new patterns, new 
sketches, new costume ideas; 
were coining new creations and 
designs; we're sailing through all 
of the markets; all to give you a 
treasury of dance costume inspir- 
ations for your new fall and win- 
ter season! 


If you want to locate one source 
for all of your costume | fabrics 


needs ... look to ASSOCIATED! 


For over a quarter of a century, 
a parce Teacher's best friend. 


FABRICS 10 East 39th Street 


CORPORATION New York 16, N. Y. 
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BALLET 
SHOES BY 


The shoes of the stars, 
the leading ballerinas 
of the Sadlers Wells 
Ballet Company and 
of Colette Marchand 
among other famous 
stars. 


Follow the Footsteps of 
the Stars in the Footwear 
of the Stars 


GAMBA LIMITED, 46 DEAN 
STREET, LONDON, 


Britain’s original ballet shogJ 
makers for 50 years. 


Haiti 
(continued from page 77) 


in French and English. My research from 
the very beginning extended to the 
Voudon temples themselves. Sometimes 
once or twice a week I would join natives 
in their dancing and worship for their 
gods. In that way I learned the sense, 
reasons and values --and learned to love 
and appreciate the folk dances. 

My school grew and grew. I began to 
get enough advanced students to separate 
them from the beginners. Now after two 
years, three of my monitors from the 
Bureau of Sports are teaching the begin- 
ners while I remain with the advanced 
students. 

A year ago, I selected six dancers from 
my school and formed the “Lavinia Wil- 
liams Folk Dancers.” These boys and girls 
range in age from 17 to 23. 

I saw the need to start my own Com- 
pany because I wanted to choreograph, 
and since until now I @as only considered 
a “dance teacher” to the National Folk- 
lore Troupe, this desire always left me a 
little frustrated. Jean Léon Destiné, who 
founded that magnificent group in 1948, / 
had done a good deal of their choreo-— 
graphy, which is still danced by that 
group. Between those works and ones by 
Andre Narcisse and Andre Germain, they 
hardly had need for another choreo- 
grapher. 

After three months of rehearsals, cos- 
tume fittings, etc., my troupe opened at 
the beautiful Ibo Lele Hotel in the 
mountains. We danced out of doors 
around the swimming pool. After the 
show, I gave an exhibition of the Haitian 
Meringue with my Haitian partner, and 
later called the tourists up to learn it. 
After showing them three basic steps, | 
started a contest and the winners took 
away with them a bottle of Haitian rum 
as a reward. It worked well. 

We have made several movie shorts in 
Haiti for TV and screen. They will be 
shown in the near future. We rehearse five 
days a week for two hours each time. That 
is a wonderful record. In the beginning. 
some of them felt it was a waste of time 
to rehearse since they already knew their 
songs and dances. When they objected | 
would ask them to sing or dance for all of 
us there and would point out all of the 
weak spots and explain that rehearsals 
were more important than performances. 
Finally it became such a habit with them 
that they became upset if I called off a 
rehearsal or found myself too exhausted 


to do a complete one. 


As things stand now, I really am _ in 
charge of two companies in Haiti. The 
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other group is the Andre Germain Group 
(he is now the director of the Folklore 
Troupe since Andre Narcisse has been 
dismissed) consisting of eight members 
of the National Folklore Troupe who 
alternate shows with us. 

My next big effort is to try and start 
a little theatre (an indoor theatre) in 
Port-au-Prince. There is a need for one 
sully set up with curtains, lights, etc. At 
the present time, at the Theatre du Ver- 
dure, when it starts to rain, | run out on 
stage and ask the audience to go into our 
little rehearsal hall where we will con- 
tinue the show. Usually, by the time we 
go inside, the rain stops. f 

Many artists are being developed in 
Haiti now. The Government is to be con- 
gratulated for its foresight and its con- 
tinued interest and encouragement of the 
culture and art of Haiti. Personally, | 
consider it a great honor that the Govern- 
ment of Haiti should have chosen me to 
teach the Art of Dance Technique to the 
people of Haiti and that the Cultural De- 
partment of the American Embassy in 
Haiti has decorated me for bringing about 
a closer artistic relationship between 
Haitians and’ Americans. 

P.S. I have a radio program every 
Sunday, 5 to 5:30 p.m., station “Radio 
Commerce” 
Haitian folklore, music and history. This 
is broadcasted all over America, Europe. 
Africa, South America and the West 
Indies, and also Australia. It is on short- 
wave Stations 4VC and 4VA, 39 meters. 

THE END 
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FRANKE MANUFACTURING CO. 
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Records and Hollywood Dance Records. 
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G7 7. DO’S AND DON'TS OF BASIC CENTER 


R / PRACTICE IN BALLET 
eleases 


IN THE LAST 4 MONTHS 


PART SIX: THE PIROUETTE (cont.) 


HERE ARE 22 MORE: ee 
PIROUETTE EN DEDANS 


647-When I Learn to 


Dance 
648-How I Love to Sing 
and Dance a BY THALIA MARA 
649-Come and Play With | 
Me : PHOTOS BY WALTER E. OWEN 


650-Jingle Bells 
651-The Catalina Bounce | 
652 Petes tha: 33 : Pirouette en dedans can, like the piroutette en 

Netianis S vtve dehors, be taken from a preparatory base of fourth, 
653£I've Got the Mumps fifth, or second position. Also as in pirouette en 


654-Ar dehors the fourth position’ presents the fewest 
difficulties and there are several ways of preparing 


Straight into the fourth position. 
655-My Choc'late Rabbit | have outlined here the simplest way and it is 
656-I'm Glad I'm Not. demonstrated both in croisé and in effacé. 
’ 
) a Rubber Ball DO S 
657-Little Sally One Shoe 1. Our model Mary Vegh, a student of the School 
6 : . of Ballet Repertory, stands ready to begin. Body 
58-All God's Chi ren faces in creisé pos. well centered, well lifted, head 
Got Rhythm ¢ | erect, eyes looking straight out, no tension. 
659-Da e 2. Pointe tendu to croisé devant with both arms 
7-Dance of the Rose raised to 5th pos. en avant. Weight is over the 
660-My Dancing School & 3. The weight is shifted forward on to the front 
Maia Aristocratica foot which is well turned outward. Front knee is 47 
J ; : bent, back knee straight. Hips in alignment, shoul- | 
661-The Little Engine ders square to hips. The back arm has opened to | | 
That Could ¢ 2nd pos. and the front arm has crossed the body . . 
i so that its hand faces the opposite breast. Body : 
662-The Little Rag Doll well lifted out of hips, back straight, head erect, 
663-The Lollipop Tree no tension in shoulders, neck or arms. 
664-Three Little Pigs 4. Raise the back leg and carry it to 2nd pos. 
at a height of 45°. Open both arms to 2nd pos. 
665-Just One of Those Align shoulders directly over hips. 
Things 5. Relevé and at the same time bring the foot 
: : ouching the supporting knee. Whip both arms up 
667-Horses & Old Gr ay at the same instant that the foot whips in (arms 
Mare | may also be taken to 5th pos. front or to 5th pos. 
668-Lover low). The knee must be pulled up sharply, the ball 
of the foot and the toes pressed firmly into the 
| floor. 
+ 6, 7, & 8. The same preparation taken to 
Teachers: Write for fourth position effacé. The important things to re- 
Complete Catalog member are the alignment of shoulders squarely 
to hips and the distribution of weight to fall for- 
VELMO RECORDS, INC. ward over the’ front foot. 
. 735 No. Seward St. 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 
D4 
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ORDER by MAIL! 


SPRINGWEAVE LEOTARD 


Scoop neck, iong sieeve. 


$3.95 


LOSHIN'S 
BALLETS 


Lined pleated toe. 


TOREADOR Professionally 


constructed, 

black and white. 
y™ Sizes: 7 child 

Both items of Springweave cotton. | to 10 adult. 

B.C.D. widths. 

Colors: pink, aqua, red, black, mint, os on 

coral. Sizes: small, medium, large. $2: 


CHARACTER 


‘CAP SLEEVE LEOTARD 
baby Louis heel, pointe oe. k 
Sizes 4 to 9. Slim and medium, scoop neck, Bpper, 


DANSKIN STRETCH NYLON 
or COTTON DURENE 

black and colors.Child 4 
to 14 yrs. each $3-50 


black and white $6.50 


silver kid 
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302 W. 5th St., Cincinnati 2, 0. ) TEACHERS: Write for our new fall catalog 


Baliet Slipper Miniatures 
Wear it on dress, coat, hand 
bag. Hang it in your car. 
Decorate your pictures in your 


“Twirl Well With A TWIRLWELL 
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& Twirling Novelties 
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DON'TS 


9 & 10. These faults of the arms and shoulders 
will make a crooked and unbalanced turn. The 
front arm is crossed over too far, the shoulders 
are out of alignment to the hips; this will make 
coordination of movement impossible. The extended 
arm is dropped below shoulder level and will not 
be able to coordinate with the leg as it whips 
around, thus breaking the force of the turn. 

11. The turned in pos. of the supporting front 
foot is bad form and will make a wobbly turn be- 
cause it is out of placement for the relevé. 
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FROLIC 
(Continued from page 16) 


The fiddler, of course, furnished his 
own instrument, a luxury on the frontier. 
In remote areas fiddles were sometimes 
improvised by taking a large dried gourd 
for the body to which was attached a 
wooden neck strung with a single thong 
of deer gut, on which the _ performer 
sawed out a few tones with a bow made 
of hickory. Elsewhere, the shop-made fid- 
dle, probably brought from the old coun- 
try generations before, was carefully 
guarded personal property. Like trusted 
rifles, such fiddles often had names. 

Since the fiddler’s main function at a 
dance was to furnish rhythm, his limited 
repertoire was no handicap. He usually 
knew one or more popular breakdowns, 
a reel or two, and perhaps even a waltz 
or hornpipe.~ The descriptive titles of the 
tunes he played are in themselves an ex- 
cellent reflection of frontier occupations, 
humor, tragedy, hardships, patriotism, 
and fantasy. Often new names were given 
to old tunes and old names were cor- 
rupted in the migration from east to west. 
An Irish dance tune called “Money 
Mush,” for example, sometimes became 
“Monkey Mush.” “Soldier’s Joy,” origin- 
ally a tune for a specified dance, probably 


derived from a sentimental ballad of some } 


war, but it became one of the best loved 
hoedowns. “The Eighth of January” 
celebrated in breakdown rhythm General 
Jackson’s famous victory over the British 
at New Orleans. “Leather Britches,” 
“Possum Up a Gum Stump,” “Rabbit, 
Where’s Your Mammy?” “Buffalo Girls,” 
and “Rally in the Canebrake” allude 
to the hunt. Occupations are the source 
of “Jim Crack Corn,” “Waggoner,” and 
“Hell Among the Yearlings.”” Memorable 
people, either local or national, are re- 
membered in such titles as “Old Dan 
Tucker,” “Old Zip Coon,” “Sally Goodn’,” 
“Old Van Buring,” and even “Scolding 
Wife.” Memorable famous and 
infamous, are recalled in “Forked Deer” 
(a creek), “Natchez - under - the - hill,” 
“Roaring River,” “Sandy River” (also 
called “Calico”), “Happy Holler.” “Billy 
in the Low Ground,” and “Sourwood 
Mountain.” Humor and fantasy are char- 
acterized in “Turkey the Straw,” 
“Cluck Old Hen,” “Sich ‘a Gettin’ Up 
Stairs,” and “The Devil’s Dream.” 
Though the fiddler most often carried 
the burden of the music alone, he was 


places, 


sometimes accompanied by a strange as- - 


(Continued on page 85) 
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CHECK LIST 


. need teaching material? 


looking for routines? 


building a dance library? 


getting full profits from your studio? 
want gift or prize suggestions? 


_Here’s your handy “all-in-one” catalogue of DANCE Magazine 


PUBLICATIONS AND READER SERVICES 


BALLET SOUVENIR PROGRAMS 
Beautiful mementos of memorable sea- 
sons, many are rare collectors’ items. The 
same luxury books sold in theatre lobbies. 
BALLET THEATRE: 1944-45, 1946-47. 
1947-48, 1949-50, 1954-55, 1955-56 
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1952 Ballet Theatre Program — 25c 
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a 3-line ad of yoursschool in DANCE Mag- 

azine’s monthly listing of Dance Schools 
\ $3.00 per month 


DANCE MAGAZINE BINDERS 

Keep your magazines together and pro- 
tected. Each’ binder — handsome, hard- 
covered in red simulated leather tooled in 
gold — holds a full year of DANCE 


MAGAZINE. 
$3.00 


THE WHOLE DANCE PICTURE is yours 
with these valuable, low-cost "extras" 


EASY SHOPPING BY MAIL: Your order's 
on its way to you the day we get it 


| WE PAY POSTAGE! 


Send check or money order to | 


DANCE Magazine 
231 West 58th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
(N.Y.C. Residents: Add 3% Sales Tax) 


“STUDIO MANAGEMENT" 

by Toni Holmstock 

Easy-to-understand, practical handbook 
of dance school management, simplified 
bookkeeping, recital ideas, etc. $1.00 


"25 YEARS OF AMERICAN 
DANCE" 

900 RARE PHOTOGRAPHS (many full- 
page) of dancers you know and love 
80 ARTICLES by important writers about 
America’s most exciting dance era 
234 GIANT-SIZE PAGES, for 


reading 


LUXURY FORMAT, a credit to your 
library $3.95 


easy 


“THE GRADED SYSTEM" 
by Carolyn Parks 
Full four-year course in ballet, in con- 


venient booklet form, by a noted teacher 
$1.25 


"DO'S AND DON'TS 
OF BASIC BALLET BARRE" 


by Thalia Mara 
12 chapters of basic ballet barre material 
for beginners. A_ distinguished expert 


gives you clear illustrations of the RIGHT 
way and the WRONG way. 


LAVISHLY ILLUSTRATED — 93 photo- 
graphs show you Posture and Placement 
— The Pli¢é — Battements Tendus — 
Battements Dégagés — Battements Re- 
tirés — Ronds de Jambe a Terre — Ronds 


Jambs Jeté en l’Air — Battements 
Frappés — Petits Battements sur le Cou 
de Pied — Grands Battements — De- 


veloppés — Battements Soutenus — Re- 

levés. 

48 pages, hard cover, size 8 V, = ii. 
$2.50 


DANCE ROUTINES 


Tremendous selection for all types of 
dancing: Tots, Beginners, Intermediate, 
Advanced Professional 


by MANNING TOMAROFF VESTOFF 
Write for descriptive lists 


BACK ISSUES 

Is Your File Complete? 

DANCE MAGAZINE, from June ’37 — 
$1.00 ec. 


(except for 3 most recent issues—5Oc ea.) | 


AMERICAN DANCER, June 27 thru 
$1.00 ec. 
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“ELEMENTARY FULL POINT 
TECHNIQUE" 


"INTERMEDIATE FULL POINT 
TECHNIQUE" 
"FLEXING FOR BALLET" 
by Elleen O'Connor 
3 hard-cover books of ballet fundamentals, 
clearly described, inspiringly illustrated 
by famous dancers 

$2.50 each ... all three for $7.00 


PICTURE ALBUMS 
HANDSOME LARGE-SIZE PICTURES 
(10” x 12") on heavy coated stock ... 
EACH PHOTO SEPARATE, for framing 
or hanging “as is” .. . COMPLETE SET 
OF 5 PICTURES in each attractive al- 
bum. GIVE THEM as cherished gifts or 
prizes. 
Album #1 Five Ballet Portraits: 
Maria Tallchief and Frederic Franklin — 
Igor Youskevitch — John Kriza — Margot 
Fonteyn — Radio City Music Hall Corps 
de Ballet. 
Album #2 Five Varied Dance Portraits: 
Alicia Alonso — Martha Graham — Jose 
Limon & Co. — Jose Greco — Paul 
Draper. 
Albury #3 Favorite Film Dancers: 
Gene Kelly and Vera-Ellen — Fred As- 
taire — Marge and Gower Champion — 
Ray Bolger — Moira Shearer. 
Album #4 Great Moments in Ballet: 
Anna Pavlova in “The Dying Swan” — 
Alexandra Danilova and Leonide Massine 
in “Gaite Parisienne” — Vaslav Nijinsky 
and Tamara Karsavina in “Spectre de la 
Rose” — Members of the Original Cast 
in “Fancy Free” — Alicia Markova and 
Anton Dolin in “Giselle”. 

only $1.00 per set 


DANCE Magazine 
READER SERVICE RE-PRINTS 
Land-mark articles from past issues — 
see p. 62 


YOU'LL WANT DANCE 
MAGAZINE EVERY MONTH! 


Handy subscription coupon on p. 82 
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FROLIC 
(Continued from page 83) 


Oddly 
enough, the guitar, now the veritable sym- 
bol of the folk musician—for better or 


sortment of rhythm instruments. 


for worse—was never used on the South- 
ern frontier. It was still a fashionable 
instrument on the continent, and, in the 
cities, for accompanying the singing of 
On the other hand, the 
banjo was sometimes used for accompani- 


young ladies. 


ment, though it was most often used for 
songs and jigs. The banjo came into 
wide popularity only after the Civil War. 
Frontier ingenuity often came up with 
amazing improvised rhythm instruments 
to accompany the fiddler. A frying pan 
held struck with the 
knuckles of the other, a clevis (a U-shaped 
piece of steel used to attach the whiffle- 
struck with 
its own pin like a musical triangle, or 
pork rib bones held between the knuckles 
and manipulated with a rhythmic rattle 
or roll, a jar or jug partially filled with 


in one hand and 


tree to a wagon or plow) 


water and struck with a stick—these items 
served sometimes as accompaniment for 
the fiddle. At a dance in Kentucky in 
1840, the music was supplied by a fiddle. 
a big clevis, and a coffee pot one-third 
filled with gravel. In addition, the bois- 
terous dancing indicates that the dancers 
themselves supplied a strong undercurrent 
of rhythm with the heavy thump of their 
feet on the puncheon floors. 

Like the fiddle tunes to which they 
were danced, dances performed on _ the 
Southern frontier were adapted from tra- 
Most 
European origin, deriving especially from 


The 


example. 


ditional forms. of them were of 


England, Scotland and Ireland. 
“Kentucky 
stemmed from the purest form of English 


folk dance. Ancestor.of the square dance, 


running set.” for 


it required four couples to make up a 
set, the pattern of which repeated four 
times, once for each couple. Names given 
to the pattern might vary locally from 
“Bird in the Cage” to “Buffalo Girls,” 
though the dancers followed a stylized pat- 
tern varied only by the individual inter- 
pretation of the caller. The “running set” 
was the most popular frontier dance. 
probably because it required few dancers. 
On the fringes of the frontier where 
women were scarce, 
portant. Even their absence did not pre- 
vent indulging the favorite pastime of 


dancing, for groups of men sometimes 


that fact was im- 


‘vival 


danced the running set, four being desig- 
nated as “females” by tying handkerchiefs 
arotind their arms. 

The running set was hardly more pop- 
ular than the reel, though the reel re- 
quired more dancers. Of Scotch origin, 
the reel was a contra dance, often cor- 
rupted into “country dance.” so called be- 
cause it required two rows of dancers 
in opposition to their partners. 

The Virginia Reel. 


American reels, was only one of a type. 


most famous of 
but its popularity is indicated by its sur- 
as both a dance and_ play-party 
game. | 

The Highland Fling, also of Seotch 
origin, was popular among Scotch-Irish 
settlers in the Appalachian Mountains, 
although there is a record of its being 
danced at a frolic in Arkansas in 1847. 
The Highland Fling still survives as a 
“learned” folk dance in the mountains of 
western North Carolina, and one may see 
youngsters from communities in that area 
dance it at the Carolina Folk Festival 
held in Chapel Hill each year: 

The jig, on the other hand. is an Irish 
individual dance and not to be confused 
with the Elizabethan jig, a specialty num- 
mer ending a play or dramatic perform- 
The Welsh and 


English origin, was also an_ individual 


ance. hornpipe, of 
dance, originally a sailor's dance, which 
in America was often confused with the 
jig. The cotillion resembled the quad- 
rille, the preferred popular social dance 
in New England. Although other social 
dances from continental Europe were im- 
ported in the 19th Century (the polka 
from Austria, the galop from Germany, 
the galopade from France, and_ the 
schottische from Poland), the conservative 
backwoodsmen of the South preferred the 
traditional dances. Even 
within these traditional forms, these peo- 


ple found room for highly individualized 


Anglo-Saxon 


steps. The reel offered more opportunity 
than the running set for the display of 
individual which 


could show ‘their terpsichorean talents. 


steps by youngbloods 
Fortunately. descriptions of some of these 
boisterous exhibitions exist — to remind 
one, perhaps, that the energetic Charles- 
ton jitterbug. and rock-and-roll are but 
the contemporary overflow of youthful 
animal spirits. 


(To be continued next month) 
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CHICAGO’S ARAGON BALLROOM, wonderland setting for the Sept. 26 finals of the 


Ist annual Nat'l. Ballroom Operators Assn. Dancing Championships, results of which 


will be published next month. 


AN EDITORIAL 


Beginning with this issue DANCE 
Magazine adds more pages to bring you 
another “first.” We have expanded again, 
this time to launch a regular magazine- 
within-a-magazine, BALLROOM U.S.A. 
Continuous coverage of social dancing, by 
far America’s largest recreational activity, 
has never before been undertaken by a 
national publication. 


In dancing, as in everything else, Amer- 
icans are individualists. Throughout the 
country ballroom styles vary widely; there 
are almost as many instruction “methods” 
as there are teachers. Perhaps that very 


chaos is one source of the vitality so char- 
acteristic of our social dancing. 

It is not the purpose of BALLROOM 
U.S.A. to mirror any single point of view 
of an activity so colorfully diversified, nor 
to impose any one “system.” What is 
hoped for is a_ publication which is a 
meeting ground for all who really care 
about ballroom dancing, where new ideas 
can be aired, the latest trends can be 
pictured, the human beings of the ball- 
room scene can become better known. 

From greater understanding will in- 
evitably come a unity of effort which will 
generate still more enthusiasm, bring even 


greater pleasure. THE EDITORS 
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IRENE CASTLE IN 1956 


An Exclusive Interview with the Fabulous 
First Lady of Ballroom Dance. 


BY DONALD DUNCAN 


“Ballroom dancing is supposed .to be 
fun. | think one of the reasons so many 
people liked the dancing Vernon and I did 
is that they could see we were having a 
grand time together. Lots of the dances 
we see now, particularly the Latin Ameri- 
can ones, are too studied, too much con- 
cerned with sex. People are so busy trying 
to show off that they're not really having 
fun.” 

In 1956, so speaks the all-time glamour 
girl of ballroom dancing — Irene Castle. 
At lunch in Chicago’s Pump Room the 


ONE-STEP TWOSOME: In this 1914 
Irene and Vernon Castle, 


famous of ballroom teams, are dancing 
the Castle Walk. 


photo, most 
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still ebullient star of 40 years ago talked 
with us about dancing today and her own 
days with Vernon Castle in the fabled era 
of the Castle Walk, the Tango and the 
Maxixe. Around 1914, because of this lady 
and her husband, all America suddenly 
went mad for dancing. Rich and _ poor 
scrambled to learn the latest steps#and to 
try to perform them like the extravagantly 
admired couple. The current boom in ball- 
room dancing all began with, and has 
steadily built from the Castle Craze. 
Every head still turns as the beautiful 
Irene Castle makes an entrance. One has 
genuine difficulty in believing her cheerful 
report that she is 63. Except for a few 
brief appearances 16 years ago, she has 


not danced professionally for more than 30 


years. Now the wife of George Enzinger, a 
Chicago advertising executive (her fourth 
husband), she divides the year between 
her farm in Arkansas and a home in Lake 
Forest, Ill. At nearby Deerfield, Ill., is the 
center of her “second life.” an animal ref- 
uge called “Orphans of the Storm.” There 
she is patron saint to a howling array of 
mongrels and alley cats. The welfare of 
homeless beasts has been her passionate 


concern for three decades. 

“With all of them to look after, how can 
I go dancing? Anyway, I no longer have 
what is most important — good balance. 
Down in the Ozarks I scuff around in 


CASTLE IN THE OZARKS: Here’s Irene Castle Enzinger today. At 


scuffs, and whenever I get into high heels 
I’m in trouble. Once in a while, listening 
to the radio in my kitchen, a tune will 
set me off and I will go into a little 
routine all by myself.” (Those of us who 
spotted Irene Castle and Albert Butler 
among the dancers at the August banquet 
of the Chicago Nat'l. Assn. of Dance 
Masters can testify that she still has 
superb style — and balance.) 

Mrs. Enzinger is an avid believer in 
Nature’s way to health. She will tell you 
we are being poisoned by antibiotics, won- 
der drugs. vegetalife sprays. Radiating 
youththful well-being, she is her own best 
testimonial. Dancing fits neatly into her 
philosophy. “It’s so good for you!” Today 
she is a mere 6 lbs. more than her dancing 
weight of 113, 40 years ago. “One reason 
is the posture I learned in dancing.” Her 
back remains straight as a West Point 
cadet’s. 

“How did you manage to dance in those 
Castle Era dresses?” we asked. 

“That was some problem,” she laughed. 
“Skirts had about as much room as one 
trouser leg. Of course we didn’t do what 
is now called exhibition dancing. We piv- 
oted and whirled a lot, but did no lifts. 
The Castles kept their feet on the ground. 
All those fashions, by .the way, are 
coming back on acount of My Fair Lady.” 

Queried which dances she liked doing 


her farm in 


Eureka Springs, Ark., she poses with four frisky “Orphans of the Storm.” 
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best, she replied, “We had most fun doing 
the Castle Walk, which was a l-step. | 
guess it wasn’t as pretty to watch as the 
Maxixe. But, really, when all’s said and 
done, you can’t beat the waltz.” 


Historic headquarters of pre-World War 
I ballroom dancing was Castle House. 
a Manhattan mansion which stood op- 
posite the old Ritz-Carlton on 46th and 
Madison. The very snappiest date the 
swains of the day could propose was a 
Castle House thé dansant. Every afternoon 
from 5 to-7 the public (at $2 a head) 
would pack the mansion’s two ballrooms. 
In one, a ragtime band would play fo: 
the jazz enthusiasts and, during the pro- 
ceedings: Mr, and Mrs. Castle would give 
them a sample of the Castle Walk and the 
Fox Trot. In another, where there was a 
Latin orchestra, the pair would dance the 
Tango and the Maxixe. 


Although Castle House had a large staff 
of instructors, the Castles themselves did 
not teach extensively. On occasion Vernon 
gave private lessons — at $100 an hour, 
and Mrs. Castle taught hardly at all. “I 
tried two or three times, but I don’t have 
the temperament or the patience,” she re- 
calls. “I got too exasperated when people. 
after paying good money, don’t pay atten- 
tion. I was really successful with only one 
student — 
Twice a week Vernon and I would be in- 
vited to the Hearst apartment on Riverside 
Drive. After dinner we would roll up the 
rugs and turn on the phonograph. Vernon 
would teach Mrs. Hearst, and I would 
teach old W. R. He had a fine natural 


bounce — and he paid attention.” 


On its program of dance films the Mu- | 
seum of Modern Art in NYC includes bits 


from “The Whirl of Life,” the only pic- 
ture in which the Castles appeared to- 
gether. “It’s thrilling to be on the same 
movie program with such great artists as 
Pavlova and Mordkin, and with Valentino 
—not that he was such a good dancer, but 
he was famous! My own children were 
never much impressed with the fact that I 
had been a dancer, but they were breath- 
less when they found out I had made 11 
silent pictures. I even did a serial, some- 
what on the order of The Perils of Pau- 
line, called Patria.” About the film bi- 
ography of the Castles, which starred Fred 
Astaire and Ginger Rogers, her feelings 
are, shall we say, mixed. 

The epitome of the “modern” girl, Irene 
Castle caused many of yesterday’s fashion 
furors. Her dancing gowns and_ her 
starched Dutch caps, which she designed 
herself, were copied everywhere. In the 


William Randolph Hearst. 
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days when nice ladies were meant to stay 
demurely under a parasol, she won several 
cups for swimming and diving. Because 
she couldn’t abide a bathing cap, and also 
because in her dancing she was weary of 
trying to keep hairpins from flying into 
the customers’ soup, she blithely bobbed 
her hair. As girls by the thousands fol- 
lowed suit the champions of femininity set 
up a mighty howl against la Castle. Min- 
isters preached dark warnings, and one 
outraged editor wrote that any minute 
women would be wearing pants. 


The dancing partnership of the Castles 
came to a tragic end in 1918 when Ver- 
non, who had enlisted in the British Royal 
Flying Corps, was killed in a crash in 
Texas, where he had been training U.S. 
pilots. “It’s no wonder he was everyone's 
idol,” she reminisces. “He was a great art- 
ist— a man with imagination and humor. 
He loved to play polo, was fond of ani- 
mals and kept a kennel of handsome po- 
lice dogs. He stood very straight and had 
unbelievable grace. The pilots who served 
with him told me they could always spot 
which was his plane in the air because of 
the graceful way he managed it. There 
won’t be another like him again.” | 


In recent years she has been talked into 
dancing in public for only one short peri- 
od. That was during the 1939-40 N. Y. 
World’s Fair. Evelyn Hubbell, who was 
chief instructor at Castle House, on hear- 
ing the Fair was contemplating an Arthur 
Murray Day, rushed to Grover Whalen 
and talked him into an Irene Castle Day 
instead. Alex Fisher, of the team of Har- 
rison & Fisher, performed as Mrs. Castle’s 
partner. | 7 


_“T hadn’t danced for 16 years, and dur- 
ing that time; had had three children. Af.- 
ter the first day’s rehearsal I was so sore 
I could hardly get out of bed. But once I 
got going I think I did all right. In fact, 
I feel rather proud when I look at those 
newsreels.¢ Shortly after, for an occasion 
at the Waldorf, Alex and.I made up a new 
dance. And what do you think we called 
it? Believe it or not—Rock and Roll’! It 
was a pretty little dance — nothing lik 
what the youngsters are up to now.” 
“Although my performing days hav 
long since been over,” she concluded, a lit- 
ile wistfully, “I’m happy that I still have 
one direct connection with dancing. My 
niece, Jane, and her husband, Stephen 
Uhle, of Merrick, L.I., are very successful 
ballroom teachers in the New York area. 
But for me there’s no time now for any- 
‘hing but my dogs and cats. If you want 
a pet, and promise to take good care of it, 
come to see us at ‘Orphans of the Storm’.” 
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MERINGUE BASIC STEP: 
Dominican dance. 


MAGIC OF THE MERINGUE 


A New Englander Visits Colorful Haiti 
and Brings Back New Dance Recipes. 


BY KATHARINE DICKSON 
Photos by HERB FLATOW 


Take equal parts of intoxicating Haitian 
music and the cool air of a tropical night. 
Add one good dance floor, large and cir- 
cular. Partition the area with growing 
trees and festoon well with masses of 
mountain poinsettias. Top with a thatched 
roof pointing to the sky. Sprinkle the 
dance floor with the elite of Haiti, polish- 
ed, gracious, fabulously groomed. Garnish 
with a floor show of sparkling folklore. 
When the pulsing drums will let you sit 
no longer, take your partner and sample 
the recipe. Now you have it, the magic of 
the meringue. | 

For me, that magic was not confined 
to cabarets like the Cabane Choucounne. 
the IboLele, or to Dan’s Place on_ the 
waterfront. It was all about me. in- 
escapable and fascinating. The rhythms 
came even from a small native boy I 
passed while walking up the mountain 
side. Shaking two-foot-long seed pods from 
the Poinciana tree, he chanted, “Cha-cha, 
cha-cha” (Creole for “rattle”). 

There was also the time in Cap Haitien 
when from my balcony I spotted across 
the narrow street a boy and a girl danc- 
ing an 8-year-old’s version of meringue 
I reciprocated in kind and precipitated 
a small landslide of activity. Another child 
came to join, then another and yet another. 
Last of all, as the dance conversation con- 
tinued in the gathering darkness, came 
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At the N.Y.C. convention of the Amer. Society of Teachers 
of Dancing, author Dickson (in center of circle) shows the basic step of the Haitian- 


mother and father. We finished, with a 
Charleston on my part, and my new 
friends returning its Haitian counterpart. 

The sight of peasants descending the 
mountains is a dance composition in it- 


self. On a Friday afternoon, basket on 


head, a woman walks as far as 20 miles 
down the mountain, sleeps on the ground 
in the market place, does business on 
Saturday, then climbs back up the 29 
miles. Haitians walk with a regal erect- 
ness and an economy of motion that is 
a joy to see. This is the same quality one 
sees and feels in the meringue — some- 
thing often missed by our American danc- 
ers. Too many of us have the foot work 
but not the simple, yet elusive, elegance 
of the movement itself — the torso well 
lifted and quiet without being stiff — the 
motion of the hips strong yet soft and 
subtle. Watching the Haitians meringue 
en masse gives the impression of the quiet 
regular lapping of waves on a boat at its 
mooring. 

And, by the way, in Haiti it’s mer- 
ANG, like the pie. In the Dominican 
Republic, it is merengue (mer-RENG- 
gay). 

To which country does the dance be- 
long? Each claims it, each has the orig- 
inal, the authentic — and the other only 
a faint echo. Could it be that both grew 


separately and simultaneously from the_ 


seme African heritage? As both countrie 
felt the impact of the rumba and the 
son, the meringue as we know it today 
was crystallized. Until that time all 
Haitian social dancing was performed in 
separation position. 

Says “Les Danses Folkloriques Haiti- 
ennes,” official Haiti’s 
Bureau of Ethnology: “There is a dance 


publication of 
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CHALLENGE: Miss Dickson, well-known 
teacher of Cambridge, Mass., and DANCE 
Magazine staffer William Como, show the 
Challenge Position (see Combination I1). 


which dominates all our national life. It 
is the meringue. In the countries, in the 
cities, in the villages it pits itself against 
the exotic dances. Bourgeois, petits- 
bourgeois, proletariat, peasants, all dance 
the meringue, which is found at all the 
fetes, in all the manifestations of joy and 
pleasure. Thus it must be considered our 
national dance. It is of African origin.” 

What difference do we find in the Do- 
minican and Haitian variations? As far as 
real ballroom forms go, the differences, 
other than regional variations, are infini- 
tesimal. I have seen Dominicans dancing 
in New York, the Dominican public at 
large at ““La Voz Dominicana,” (out- 
standing night spot of Ciudad Trujiflo), 
and the general public of Haiti in their 
night clubs. I mentioned that I saw no 
differences while chatting with Lavinia 
Williams, the former Katheriné Dunham 
dancer now teaching in Port-au-Prince 
and producing folklore ‘programs and 
night club shows. (See p. 42—Ed.) Her 
comment, too, was, “There isn’t any. 
However I do find, truth compels me to 
state, the Haitian music, with the same 
beat but with orchestration and _ instru- 
mentation varying, much more exciting. 
Could it be that the progress made by a 
long hard Dominican dictatorship (whose 
many impressive results meet the eye) 
have been accomplished at the cost of the 
spirit ? 

The owner of my hotel, a fine dancer 
and a cultured Haitian, talked with me 
about meringue. “Why, it’s only a 2-step,” 
he said. When I asked for further elucida- 
tion he danced with me, and in truth he 
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did a quiet smooth 2-step. A little sur- 
prised, | showed him what we all consider 
meringue. “Oh, yes,” he said. “That’s 
what we do too — when the music gets 
fast.” I brought home a number of Haitian 
meringue recordings, and their speeds 
do vary widely. Further substantiation 
that he may be right comes from the 
ethnological booklet already quoted: 
“From the point of view of choreography, 
the meringue is always the sam / — 
its variations. It is always 2 steps to the 
right and 2 steps to the left “ which 
maintains the original structure ‘of the 
dance. 

It’s a privilege to go record shopping 
at home, you realize when trying to do the 
same in Haiti. In Port-au-Prince there 
is one record player to a store and no 
chance to handle the records and machine. 
Maybe you’ve forgotten your high school 
French, and besides, Haitian French isn’t 
quite Parisian, and many Creole words 
sneak in. My record salesman made up 
for language problems by dancing with me. 


For a long time [ shall remember my 


satisfying evenings at the Cubane Chou- 


counne. One may sit or dance as long as 


_he pleases — no pressure — no one cares. 


There is plenty of room to dance, a charm- 
ing atmosphere and superb music. Would 
that we had the same at home — emphasis 
on dancing rather than food and drink. 
While there were many tourists, | would 
guess that they made up no more than 
10% of the dancing public. 

The high spot of my exciting visit to 
the enchanting mountain republic came 
when, following a Voodoo ritual, I did 
a “command performance” with the lead- 
ing male dancer, after one of our party 
volunteered the information that I, too, 
was a dancer. One could write volumes 
about the gracious Haitians. about the 
struggle of the peasants against poverty 
and of their release through dance. 

But back to meringue: Knowing that 
teachers can always use more combina- 
tions, I include some gleanings from my 
travels. Each is a separate item and can 
be taught independently. The man’s part 
is described, The lady dances counterpart. 
unless otherwise noted. 


i. 
1 Fwd L 
2 In place R 
3 Bwd L Closed Pos., mak- 
4 In place R \ ing gradual right 
Repeat preceding 4 turn in place 


Cts. twice (Cts. 5 6 
781 2 3 4) : 


5 In place L 


6 In place R- Turn lady to her right 
7 In place L under man’s L arm 
8 In place R 


Now, reverse turns by repeating Ist 12 


Cts. making left turn — and by repeat- 
ing last 4 Cts., turning lady to her left 
under man’s L arm. (For lead on this, 
man should bring his L arm _ between 


self. and partner.) 


Il. 


Closed pos. to start | 
Turn lady gradually to 


1 In place L 

2 In place R her right until she is 

3 In place Lf directly in front of man 

4 In place R (both now facing LOD) 
MAN LADY 


Each moves away from other, like a Chal- 
lenge or Commando 


5 Side L Side R 

6 In place R Ir place L 

7 Close L to R Close R to L 

8 Side R Side L 

! In place L _ In place R 

2 Close R to L Close L to R 

3 Side L Side R 

4 In place R In place L 

~ Close L to R Close R to L 

6 In place R 

7 Im place L Turning lady to her left 
8 In place R to resume Closed pos. 


Man catches partner’s waist to lead her 
into Challenge Pos. To return her to 
Closed Pos. man’s R hand clasps lady’s 


hand. 


ABOUT TO BREAK: Dickson and Como 
in the right pivot prior to breakaway (see 
Combination IV ). 
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KNEE ACTION: Dickson and Como 
demonstrate the bent knee movement (see 
Combination V ). 


Closed Pos., man’s shoulder to LOD 

1 Side L 

2 Close R 

Repeat preceding 2 Cts. 3 times (Cts. 3 
4567 8) 


1 In place L, turning 14 right 

2 Side R, turning 1% right (man’s R 
shoulder to LOD) 

3 Close L 

4 Side R 

5 Close L 

6 Side R 

? Close 

8 In place R, turning 14 right 

Repeat from beginning, turning 14 right 

on Ct. 1 so the movement is constantly 

in LOD — L shoulder leading Ist 8 Cts. 

and R shoulder 2nd 8 Cts. 


IV. 
Ciosed Pos., man’s L shoulder to LOD 
1 Fwd L 
Moving to left, 
4 In place R man’s L shoul- 
Repeat preceding 4 Cts. der leading 
(Cts. 5 6 7 8) 

J 

1 Bwd L 
9 R Right pivot in 


Repeat (Cts. 3 4) place, Closed Pos. 


> Break away: man step L, turning lady 
to her right under his L arm 

6 Man R in place | 

7 Man back L and lady back R in break 
pos., lady’s R hand in man’s L 

38 Man fwd R, pulling lady into Closed 
pos. as she steps L 
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Closed Pos.., than’s L side to LOD 

1 Side L 

2 Close R | 

Repeat 3 times (Cts. 3 4 5 6 7 8) 

Next 8 Cts. moving opposite to LOD, 
man’s L shoulder to LOD : 


1 L foot to right, across R foot — as in 
Susie Q 
(Lady dances counterpart — both cross 
front) 


2 Swivel off L heel and step R to R 
Repeat preceding 2 Cts. 3 times (Cts. 3 
4567 8) 

Repeat lst 8 Cts. of Combination V. 

1 Each push knees, together and bent, to 
the left — 

2 Return knees to original position 

Repeat preceding 2 Cts. twice (Cts. 3 4 

5 6) 

7 Man uses Ct. 7 as a wind-up prepara- 
tion to lead lady into free swivel turn 
to her right on Ct. 8 (lady swivels on 
both feet, making a very fast turn, and 
finishes with weight on her L foot ready 
to step off on R foot, in Closed Pos.) 


SUGGESTED RECORDS 
Dance the Merengue 
with Killer Joe 

Dance the Merengue 
with Tony and Lucille 
Merengue by Cugat Columbia CL 802 
Week-end in Haiti Jacot MG 78195 
(If you can find it — I got mine in Haiti) 
Merengue #28 Mardi Gras 1004-x45 
Ansonia 45’s from the Dominican Republic 
may be ordered from Ansonia Records. 


992 Columbus Ave., NYC. We like 45-5310 


Tico LP 1017 


Tico LP 1016 


AN EASTERNER LOOKS 
AT THE DANCING WEST — 


The Coast’s Ballroom Scene is Big Scale 


BY HELEN WICKS REID 


In the West there’s superb ballroom | 


dancing, there’s exciting teaching. 

We Eastern teachers may have become 
snobbish and provincial in automatically 
regarding New York as the country’s 
dance capital. A recent opportunity to 
see what’s happening on the Coast was, 
for me, a healthy jolt, a delightful eye- 
opener. ; 

Western ballroom dancing enthusiasts 
are astonishingly numerous — and organ- 
ized. It was a surprise to find a whole 
movement of fans who participate in com- 
petitive dancing. They call themselves 
the National Smooth Dancers and have 


MAESTRO: Lawrence 


‘CHAMPAGNE’ 
Welk (back, center) mingles with the 
Sat. night crowd at the Aragon Ballroom 


in Ocean Park, Calif. The Dodge Dealers 


ABC-TV show brings Welk’s 


popular 
Music” into millions 
i 


“Champagne 
homes. 


many chapters throughout California. 
Kecently they held their 7th annual Danc- 
ing Cavaleade (a competition resembling 
New York’s Harvest Moon Ball) which, 
their president, Bearl Bennett, told me, 
was preceded by 37 local preliminary 
contests. The magnificent tango | saw 
performed by their 1956 aill-around cham- 
pions (Carmen Carlos, 20, and Vincent 
Scillato, 21— both of San Diego) was 
equal to, if not better than, the best com- 
petitive dancing we see in New York. 
(In an early issue DANCE Magazine will ~ 
the Smooth 


carry a full report on 


Dancers.) 

Out there it’s Bop and Swing with the 
teen-agers. Though every bit as dance- 
minded, Coast youngsters appear to be 
less in the throes of “Rock ‘’n’ Roll” 
than in the East. The California Bop 
| saw. a relative of the Charleston, seems 
to come in two styles—a relaxed Los 
Angeles version, and the more precise 
San Francisco style. Their Swing is rough- 
ly equivalent to our Lindy Six. 

Business is thriving at the ballrooms, 
which are enormous. Largest in the Los 
Angeles area is the clean and beautiful 
Palladium in Hollywood, which can ac- 
commodate 6,000. In addition to its steady 
patrons, the Palladium is host for many 
dinner dances sponsored by large organi- 
zations. Graduation dances, with the 
combined senior classes of several high 
schools, are also frequent features there. 
Best known to the country at large, be- 
cause of TV, is the Aragon on Lick Pier 
at Ocean Park. From this big and friendly 
popular Lawrence Welk 
Welk’s famous style of 


ballroom the 
show originates. 


“Sweet” music attracts fewer teen-agers, 
but the older set often packs the estab- 
lishment to its capacity of 5,200. 


° 


Western teachers are avid to exchange 
ideas and experiences. The California 
convention of the Dance Masters of 
America, which coincided with my July 
visit, provided a ready-made concentration 
of dance people and events. During an 
@-day stay it was thus possible to observe 
activities which would have taken weeks 
to seek out independently. Californians 
new to me on the faculty for ballroom 
(the field to which this report is limited) 
were Imogene Woodruff of San Francisco, 
Bob and Betty Kirkpatrick of San Mateo, 
and Derrall and Chloe Call of Long 
Beach. They have a_ professional ap- 
proach, much to offer and ought to be 
better known to us in the East. Members 
reported that this- year there were more 
on the floor for ballroom work than ever 
before. 


Emphasis throughout was on TEEN- 
AGE BALLROOM. The one scheduled 
forum was felt to be so provocative that 
several others were spontaneously organ- 
ized during the convention. At the first, 
ably conducted by the Calls, each topic, 
as it was discussed, was listed on a black- 


board. I jotted down the resulting outline, . 


which suggests the forum’s range and 
value. Under “Objectives of Teaching” 
were listed: fun; diversity; charm, poise 


and social adjustment; raising of stand- — 


ard; the challenge to make the right thing 
the popular thing to do (and to direct 
student activities to that end). Under 
‘Discipline Problems” the notations read: 
large groups are easier; keep them busy; 
dress; personalized attention; the boy 
problem (“get to the thing before it hap- 
pens—give them something to feel a part 
of”); student leadership; “do not be 
superior.” There were further discussions 
around subjects like “a tired teacher is 
tiresome;” use of older pupils; “staff 
classes;” awards for dancing; awards for 
leadership; the neglected girl; student 
assistants; parent evenings; the definition 
of “Cotillion.” 


The convention’s Volunteer Hour, con- 
dueted by Thomas Sheehy, was a model 
of efficiency. It was not so “volunteer” 
as to be unplanned. The time-table—10 
minutes to each person offering material 
—was adhered to, and it was a revelation 
to see how many usable ideas could be 
presented so quickly. 


There is considerably greater interest 
on the Coast in the “English” or “Inter- 
national” style of dancing. It is being 
taught there by a number of instructors. 
including Mr. and Mrs. William Thomas 
of Santa Monica, former “Star” Cham- 
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pionship winners in London. Impetus to 
the movement has also been given by the 
demonstrations in California by the Cana- 
dian teacher, Basil Valvasori, who has 
competed in England. At the convention 
my husband and I showed motion pictures 


_we had brought from London of this year’s 


“Star” Ball and Richardson Cup contests. 
The screening was eagerly attended and 
the audience participated in a lively dis- 
cussion of the pros and cons of standard- 
ization and the development of a “style” 
for America. Comments included praise 
to DANCE Magazine for publication of 
the suggested ballroom examimation for 
teachers prepared by the Nation&l Council 
of Dance Teacher Organization (Feb. 
1956). 

Everything about California dancing is 
on a grand scale. Teachers report un- 
Lelievable enrollment (in Long Beach, the 
Calls have-5,500 students). The motorized 
natives think nothing of traveling great 
distances for lessons or to go dancing. 
There's vitality in the ballroom world of 
the West! 


TEEN-AGERS WELCOME 


The High School Set Gets First Class 
Treatment at ‘The Prom’ in St. Paul. 


A “Blackboard Jungle” phobia afflicts 
proprietors of many dancing establish- 
ments. Fearful of “Rock ’n’ Roll” disor- 
ders, they do little to encourage the pa- 
tronage of the high school set. In countless 
communities the bobby soxers have few 
places to go dancing except the juke box 
emporiums. 

A heartening example of the opposite 
attitude is offered by The Prom, a public 
ballroom in St. Paul, Minn., where the 
welcome mat is out for teen-age dancers. 
lor nearly three years Wednesday night 
has been their night. “If you can’t beat 
them, join them.” is a fundamental of 
strategy. Come what exuberant 
youth will somehow manage to “have a 
ball.” and The Prom has taken on the 
task of helping them have a wholesome 
kind of ball in the best surroundings. The 
policy has paid off and the handsome ball- 
room, far from being demolished, stands 
unscathed. 


may, 


One of those behind the progressive 
program is Harry Given, The Prom’s en-, 
ergetic manager, In sympathy with the. 


young. Given is-in his early thirties and 
was, during his days at the University of 
Minnesota, the leader of a dance band. 
“Weve had no more troubles than we 


could easily handle ourselves,” he reports. 
“Already we're beginning to notice cou- 
ples attending our other nights who are 
‘graduates’ of the Teen-Age Dances. 
They’re becoming our steady customers.” 

The Wednesday sessions are an oul- 
growth of teen-age dances offered exper- 
imentally by St. Paul’s Parks and Pro. 
grams Dept. Observing the overwhelmin: 
response, The Prom decided to becom 
the host. Admission is 50 cents (as oy 
posed to $1.10 other nights) for the dan 
ing period from 8 to 11. Most youngster 
come stag. Unlike adult evenings, whe: 
couples drift in over a period of an hou: 


or two, on Wednesdays a couple of thou | 


sand boys and girls appear, seeming] 
from nowhere, all at once. Some arrive i: 
their own jalopies, but most are brough: 
by their parents, who call for them again 
at 

Dress is informal; however, the man 
agement’s leniency does not extend to 
sanctioning shorts and dungarees. Aver. 
age age of the girl patrons is between 15 
and 16, while the boys tend to be a bit 
older—betwen 17 and 18. 

The area, of course, has its share of 
“bad actor” juveniles, and The Prom sta- 
tions uniformed city police at the door who 
can quickly spot known trouble-makers. 


The young customers have indicated that 


they appreciate, rather than resent, this 
protection. 


VERSATILE HALL: Multip 


licity of uses 


‘makes The Prom more than a ballroom 


In 20 minutes the banquet gear (top) car 
be stored in cabinets at each side of band 
stand, as in bottom photo. : 
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Sponsor of the Teen-Age Dances is 
Coca Cola, whose local radio program also 
promotes the events. Their dise jockey, 
Jeck Thayer, has an enormous teen-age 
following. His broadcasts often take the 
form of salutes to specific high schools, 
with their talented youngsters as guests. 
Coca Cola products, naturally, -have a 
Wednesday exclusive at the bar. 


The band most often booked into The 


Prom is the Jules Herman Orchestra. Her- 
man was with the first Lawrence Welk 
band and once played trumpet with Wayne 
King. Vocalist is his wife, Lois, Welk’s 
original “Champagne Lady.” The versatile 
musicians play “Rock ’n’ Roll” for the 
teen-agers, progressive jazz for the college 
set, and schottisches, two-steps and circle 
waltzes for the Thursday “Old Style 
Night,” which caters to the older folks. 
Generally, because St. Paul is a college 


A PROM AT ‘THE PROM’: The St. Foul ballroom is host to many school dances. 


city, swing bands rather than sweet bands 
draw best. Largest recent crowds have 
been attracted by Ray Anthony, Ralph 
Klanagan. Stan Kenton and Woody 
Herman. 

The $900,000 Prom, built in 1941, is a 
money-maker. Three acres of parking area 
are provided for the clientele. The up- 
stairs ballroom, with a capacity of 3,000, 
has seating facilities for half that number. 
There are banquet facilities for 3,500, and 
an entirely separate function can be run 
simultaneously in the downstairs ballroom. 


Most of the area’s school proms are held 
~at The Prom. Success has come from ef- 


forts to make it, not just a dance hall, but 
a social center. In this community project. 
which is a member organization of the 
civic-minded National Ballroom Operators 
have 


Association, important provisions 


been made for the young people. 


BALLROOM DANCE NEWS | 


(Note: Readers are invited to send us 
news items about ballroom dance events, 
either directly to DANCE Magazine, or 
through the regional correspondents listed 


on p. 87. — Ed.) 
AROUND NEW YORK 


Two Brooklynites, Roma Vaitkus and 
John Gregory, after winning in the Fox 
Trot Div., took the All-Around Champion- 
ship of the NY Daily News’ 22nd annual 
Harvest Moon Ball Sept. 11 at Madison 
Square Garden. Other winners—Tango: 
Jean Ficket, Stamford, Conn.. and Ray 
de Felice. the Bronx: Viennese Waltz: 
Maria Fuhrer, Glenbrook. Conn.. and 
Richard Robertson, Jr., Springdale, Conn. ; 


Rock ’n’ Roll: Jovada and Jimmy Ballard, 
NYC; Polka: Georgina Phillips and 
Henry Kobasky, both of B’klyn; Rumba: 
Ann Wogksh and John Lionetti, both of 
Stamford, Conn. 


Jack Petrill of the Arcadia Ballroom 


- reports that more than 50 couples turned 


out for the Eastern U.S. preliminaries, 


Sept. 9 and 16, of the Ist annual National 


Ballroom Operators Assn. Dancing Cham- 
pionships. Nat'l finals for the contest (to 
be reported in Nov.) were scheduled Sept. 
26 at Chicago’s Aragon Ballroom as clos- 
ing event of the NBOA convention. 

When Roseland Ballroom moves to new 
quarters at 52nd and B’way in mid-Dec.. 
it will be re-titled Roseland Dance City, 
announces Mgr. Louis J. Brecker . . . The 
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Park Ave. building which has housed the 
Nat'l Hq. of the Fred Astaire Dance 
Studios is being demolished. New studios 
are being opened on E. 57th St. 

Five days a week NBC Radio is filling 
the airwaves with two hours of “live” 
dance music. Mon. through Fri. the new 
“Bandstand” program, from 10 to noon 
NYC time. is featuring the foremost name 
bands. A half-hour segment of the show, 
from 10-30 to 11, is also televised. 


CHICAGO BALLROOM NEWS 

Preparations are now under way for 
the 12th annual Harvest Moon Festival, 
which takes place at the Chicago Stadium 
in Nov. Entrants in the dancing contest, 
except for “Free Style” participants, are 
all amateurs from schools in the Chicago 
area. Winning couples, in addition to cash 
prizes, will receive an engagement at 
the Chez Paree night club. Sponsor is the 
Chicago Sun-Times. 

A popular feature on WGN-TV is Jim 
Lounsbury’s 1'4 hour weekday program. 
Guests from schools, colleges. neighbor- 
hood clubs, playgrounds, ete., dance to 
records and participate in a daily contest 
— usually “Rock ’n’ Roll.” Recordings 
are given as prizes, Daily winners com- 
pete once a month for higher stakes . . . 
On the educational TV station WTTW, 
the 14-hour “Totem Club” program, 
Thurs. at 4, aimed at teen-agers, features 
actual teaching of fundamentals in ball- 
room and etiquette. “Louise Ege 


NO. CALIF. BALLROOM EVENTS 

Bob and Betty Kirkpatrick have joined 
the ballroom faculty of the Ziceva Ballet 
School in San Mateo. The pair taught the 
ballroom class at the Sept. 9 meeting of 
the Dance Masters of Calif. in S.F.... On 
Oct. 7 the DMC convenes at the Daly 
City studio of Pres. Stanley Kahn. Work 
presented at the L.A. DMA convention 
this summer will be reviewed . . . Cliff 
and Lee Isaac were Ist place winners 
of the Aug. 19 dance contest at Sweet's 
Ballroom in Oakland. Teachers serving 
as judges included Fred Beeman of Val- 
lejo, Olive Daniels of Orinda and Mar- 
jorie Hall of Berkeley The next 
Blankenship “Ballroom Workshop” is 
scheduled for Oct. 28 at the Richmond 
Civic Center. 

Free summer teen-age dance classes 
have now become a regular promotion 
project of the Eureka, Calif., Newspapers, 
Inc., with the Eureka Recreation Dept. 
assisting. This year more than 600 young- 
sters signed up. some coming for lessons 
mountain towns as far as 
Gladys Blankenship 


from isolated 


80 miles away. 
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SO. CALIF. BALLROOM NOTES 

Two main topics of conversation here 
are the convention statistics of the Nat’l. 
Smooth Dancers and the Nat’l. Square 
Dance Assn.,. which brought some 16,000 
people to L.A. and San Diego... . Law- 
rence Welk beginning his 6th year at 


the Aragon in Ocean Park. His music is — 


strictly for dancers, with consistently 
danceable tempos, and this fact alone 
insures his continued nation-wide popular- 
ity . . . In Bellflower, teacher Lee Wells 
named “Woman of the Year” for her 
cultural and philanthropic activities . 
Lucille Iverson and Gladys Bowen head- 
ing the committee in San Diego to elimi- 
nate free ballroom instruction in public 
parks and schools. 

Margaret and Charley Baker receiving 
numerous requests for membership in 
their Cotillion Ballroom Clubs, which be- 
gin this month in Montebello . . . Jane 
Cosgrove, who demonstrated merengue 
with Joe Piro at DMA’s convention at 
the Ambassador, a recent L.A. bride .. . 
Grace Rocklin and Eric Liedberg holding 
a special “Waltz Workshop” in Nov... . 
Margit Tassaroff has been added to the 
faculty of the Margarita Otero Russell 
School in San Bernardino . . . Dan and 
Virginia Wallace’s Studio at the Royal 
Hawaiian Hotel in Honolulu is offering, 
during famed Aloha Week this month, 
special exhibitions featuring modern 
trends in ballroom. Katherine Sheehy 


BALLROOM DICTIONARY 


BY DOROTHEA DURYEA OHL 
Drawings by DOUG ANDERSON 
BASIC STEP FORMS 

Basic step forms include those com- 
binations of steps (in any direction) which 
are most frequently employed. 


Waltz Step Forms 
L Forward Waltz R Forward Waltz 


Forw L (1) Forw R (1) 
Side R (2) Side L (2) 
Close L (3) Close R (3) 
L Forw Waltz R Forw Faltz 


Start pos. 


Start pos. 
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L Backw Waltz R Backw Waltz 


Back L (1) * , Back R (1) 
Side R (2) Side L (2) 
Close L (3) Close R (3) 
Start pos. Start pos. 


L Backw Waltz R Backw Valtz 


(N.B. If waltz steps are performed to 
music other than % time, the tempo of 
the steps may differ from the above; 
i.e., when a waltz step is danced to fox- 
trot time, the most frequent change is to 
the count of 1,2 and (SSQ) or -the al- 
ternative count of 1, hold 2, 3, 4. 


Combining Forms: Waltz Boxes 


A box form must include a combina- 
tion of movements — forward, backward 
and to both sides — in which the feet 
trace an approximate square pattern on 
the dance floor. 


L Forw Waltz Box 


1 L forw waltz 


RF bi Waltz Box 
1 R forw waltz 


step plus step plus 
1 R backw waltz: 1 L backw waltz 
step step 


R Back Waltz Box 
1 R back waltz 


L Back Waltz Box 
1 L back waltz 


step plus step plus 
1 R forw waltz 1 L forw waltz 
step step 


Two-Step Forms | 
L Forw Two-Step R Forw Two-Step 
Side L (Q)—(1) Side R (Q)—(1) 
Close R (Q)—(and) Close L (Q)—(and) 
Forw L (S)—(2) Forw R (S)—(2) 


L Forw Two-Step R Forw Two-Step 


Start pos. Start pos. 


KEY 
S—slow R—right foot 
QO—quick L—left foot 
Numbers enclosed in parenthesis in- 
dicate time count 


L Back Two-Step R Back Two-Step 
Side L (Q)—(1) Side R (Q)—(1) 
Close R (Q)—(and) Close L (Q)—(and) 
Back L (S)—(2) Back R (S)—(2) 


Start pos. Start pos. 
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L Backw Two-Step R Backw Two-Step 


Combining Forms: Two-Step Boxes 


L Forw Two-Step 

Box Box 

1 L forw two-step 1 R forw two-step 
plus 

1 L back two-step 


R Back Two-Step 


plus 
1 R_ back two-step 
L Back Two-Step 


Box Box 
1 L back two-step 1 R_ back two-step 
plus plus 


1 R forw two-step 1 L forw two-step 


Rumba Step Forms 


Rumba step forms follow the same, 


basic patterns as the two-step forms. Al 


Rumba step is identical in structure, al- 
though the style with which the move- 
ment are performed differs considerably. 

It is possible — and perfectly proper — 
te dance to Rumba music following the 
waltz step forms; in that case, counted 


SSQ or 1,2 and. 


Note: 
ceding 3 installments of this valu- 
able series (it started July °56), 
write to us and we'll gladly mail 


If you've missed the pre- 


you reprints, free of charge.—Ed. 
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DALLAS NEWS . 

Alexandra Danilova, on Oct. 15, will 
again join the Edith James School, to 
remain until late April. Following her 
So. Africam tour, she comes to Dallas 
from Rome, via London, with some TV 
work planned in the English capital. 


Wilson Morelli will also be guest instructor. 


Jurgen Pageis, European dancer and 
choreographer, will be guest teacher dur- 
ing the 1956-57 season for the Webster 
School of Dancing. directed by Tamara 
Elganova. 

The Austin Ballet Society, in co- 
operation with the Austin Public Schools, 
held a ballet workshop demonstration at 
McCallum H.S. Aug. 29, which was at- 
tended by 150 physical education and 
dance teachers. Guest speaker was Toni 
Beck, with 1l-year-old Ellen Kuhn, demon- 
strating technique. 

Virginia Self has opened a new and 
larger studio, with classes in tap, ballet, 
tumbling and modern jazz. 

With the close of a successful State Fair 
Musicas] season, Donald Saddler left for 
Hollywood, and goes eventually to Italy. 
His group of local dancers dispersed to 
various localities: Betty Jenkins to Ballet 
Theatre School in NYC; Zeme North also 
to NYC; Jerry Bywaters back to Juilliard; 
Kitty Malone to study with Valerie Bettis; 
Larry Roquemore to study at the School 
of American Ballet; Edward Holleman to 
join the road co. of “Damn Yankees”; 
Jackie Ebier to study at the Pasadena 
Playhouse; Fred Swanson, John Massey, 
John Grigas to return to NYC. Toni Beck 


NEWS FROM HOLLYWOOD 

For Allied Artists, Pauline Grant and 
Alfred Rodriques, British choreographers, 
signed to do “Jeannie,” co-starring Vera- 
Ellen and Tony Martin, shooting in London. 

At Columbia, Earl Barton does a reprise 
for producer Sam Katzman by staging the 
jitterbug -charleston rock ‘n’ roll - black 
bottom sequence for “Rhythm & Blues.” 
As assistants, Earl has chosen leading 
authorities on the art of “wild ballroom”: 
Lenny Smith and Lou Southern. ¢ 

At MGM, an unheralded hero of the 
motion picture choreographic field is the 
very talented Alex Romero, who just 


wound his chores on “Raintree County” 


and who also did such a fine job (sans 
credit) on “I'll Cry Tomorrow.” He’s cur- 
rently in NYC staging Ethel Merman’s 
now B'way musical... Jack Baker 
signed to choreograph “10,000 Bedrooms,” 
co-starring Dean Martin and Anna 
Maria Alberghetti, also “Protection For 
a Tough Racket,” co-starring Jean Sim- 
mons and Paul Douglas. Both films roll 
in the next month ... Dancer Gloria 
Moreland set for a screen test in connec- 
tion with “The Moment of Truth” for pro- 
ducer Charles Schnee .. . Eugene Loring 
and Hermes Pan holding auditions for 
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. “Silk Stockings,” slated to roll early Oct. 
Japanese Kabuki dancers Emiko Komano 
and Tatsuko Adachi execute a traditional 
geisha dance for choreographer Masaya 
Fujima in “The Teahouse of the August 


Moon” .. . Jack Cole enacts the role of 
choreographer as. well as actually staging 
the numbers for “Designing Women,” 
which Vincent Minelli has before the tech- 
nicolor cameras. 

At Paramount, Producer Hal Wallis 
is to be commended for joining the ranks 
of producers who have faith in choreog- 
raphers enough to allow them to direct 
an entire film and Charles O’Curran is 
the latest. He debuts with Elvis Presley's 
first, titled “Love Me Tender” .. . con- 
gratulations, Charlie! ... The life story of 
NYC’s mayor Jimmy Walker is in full 
swing at Paramount with Bob Hope in 
the title role. Choteographer Jack Baker 
is having fun staging a “Keystone Kops” 
number utilizing the services of some of 
Hollywood's most famous and interesting 
character types. Jack is to be compli- 
mented on the work he and asst. Pat 
Denise have done with star Vera Miles. 


_Vera had to be taught a very lyrical 


pas de deux to be danced with Mare 
Wilder and she had never taken a lesson 
ir. her life. Jt just happens that Fred 
Astaire dropped in to visit the set for a 
rehearsal and now it appears as if Vera 
Miles will be his co-star in “Papa's Deli- 
cate Condition,” which rolls ‘round the 
yule season! 

At RKO, Gower Champion. in high gear, 
choreographing “The Girl ‘Most Likely” 
with Jane Powell and Kaye Ballard (who 
replaced Carol Channing). Kelly Brown 
is featured dancer along with Iris Burton, 
Lisa Lang. Larri Thomas, Micki Barton, 
Alex Ruiz, Ricky Gonzales, Walton Walk- 
er, Dean Miles and Francesco Varcafi. 
Jack Regis assists and Beth Carter ‘dances 
in” for star Jane Powell. The number cur- 
rently shooting takes place in Tijuana, 
Mexico. Oct. finds a host of dancers on 
location at beautiful Balboa Beach for 
a production which takes place on a boat 
—the kind of job dancers dream about... 
Les Clark and Peggy Gordon just wound 
up a nite club sequence in which they 
staged the dances for stars George Gobel 
and Diana Dors in is a Woman.” 

At Universal-Internaticfal, Kenny Wil- 
liams and his assistant Bill Chatam begin 
auditioning dancers for the 14-week shoot- 
ing on the Lon Chaney story titled “The 
Man of a Thousand Faces,” starring Jim- 
my Cagney. 

At Warner Brothers, the Doris Day- 
John Raitt starrer “Pajama Game,” with 
choreo of Bob Fosse, rolls in Nov. ... 
Anthony Capps staging routines for Sun- 
set Productions, “Shake, Rattle and Rock,” 
starring Lisa Gay. 

DANCE THEATRE: It certainly is time 
that someone spoke up in praise of a 


group here on the coast which is cultural 


- entertaining and comparable to many en- 


terprising organizations on the East Coast. 
The Cabaret Concert Theatre is the sub- 


ject and Miriam Schiller as founder has, 


for the past 4 years, given professionals 
a chance to showcase themselves in the 
field of comedy, song, dance, revue, book 
musical, vignette, acts as singles, doubles, 
trios. 4212 Sunset Blvd. is becoming ~ 
recognized by agents and producers as 
“the spot to go for new and interesting 
talent. Miriam's current show, ‘Bill Barnes 
Summer Revue,” has George Eckstine, 
Patti Regan, Bob Rodgers, Joyce Jamieson, 
Frank Wolfe and Ann Guilbert executing 
numbers which make “New Faces” look 
like a high school production. This club 
is unique since it does not advertise. 
They recruit their audiences by mail only. 
Therefore, if performers err the clientele is 
understanding, since the spot exists as a 
“break in.” Talent is welcome to show- 
case itself at “Cabaret.” 

Your reporter predicted the stardom of 
both Gwen Verdon and Carol Haney long 
before they reached or even dreamed of 
going to B’way. ‘ Now it's time to do the 
same for Ellen Ray. who should delight 
New Yorkers as featured dancer-singer- 
actress in Judy Holliday’s new show “The 
Bells Are Ringing” . . . Lelia Goldoni gets 
the lead in George Antheil’s opera ‘Venus 
In Africa,” to bow on B’way late this 
season ... Herbert Ross to choreo ‘‘Bof- 
fola” for Martha Raye this B’way season 
.. . Frank Davis added to the “Judy Gar- 
land” line-up of dancers. Choreographer 
Bob Alton has staged a NY medley with 
additional lyrics by Kay “Eloise” Thomp- 
son for the Palace engagement. 

Marc Wilder choreographs “Seventeen” 
for the Beverly Hills Playhouse early Nov. 
_. . Carmen Amaya and Co. open at the 
Huntington Hartford Theatre in Nov... . 
“Pal Joey,” with choreo by Gene Nelson, 
opened at the Civic Playhouse, Holly- 
wood, for an unlimited run as a result of 
the success at La Jolla. Critics raving 
over Buddy Bryan. 

TELEVISION: When choreographer Jack 
Boyle held auditions for the Red Skelton 
Show recently, he received nearly 300 
applicants. It wasn’t easy to pick the 
lucky 8. They are: Roy Clark, Patti Whor- 
tan, Jack Harmon, Lynn Bernay, Jack Mat- 
tis, Nancy Kilgass, Bob Calder and Peggy 
Gordon .. . Busy Nick Castle still manages 
to work in all mediums simultaneously. 
His current TV chores include the Eddie 
Fisher Show and two sequences for Gale 
Storm’s “Oh. Susanna” series . . . Hats off 
to one of our newest and youngest 
choreographers Dick Humprys, who is re- 
sponsible for the choreo and solo dancing 
on Peter Potter’s “Juke Box Jury.” Dick 
selects the settings and sometimes stages 
as many as three 3-minute numbers in 
less than three days. Lee Irwin usually 
partners Dick, but Kay Tapscott is now 

(continued on page 97) 
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DANCE 
SCHOOLS 


CALIFORNIA 


Michael Brigante Dance Studio 
Ballet - Toe - Spanish - Tap 
4167 W. 3rd St., Los ingdes DU 8-8055 


Bebe Carpenter Studio 
of Theatrical Arts 
Tap - Ballet - Toe - Acrobatic - Baton 
2807 W. Florence, Los Angeles 43 
Joseph Rickard School of Russian Ballet 
Audrey Costello — Ballet Theatre 
Studio: 2520 W. 7th St. 
Los Angeles 
Lemone Studio of Interpretive Ballet 
tudios: Pasadena—I1702 Lincoln Ave. 
Arcadia—324 S. First St., Call SY 47265 


Eva Lorraine (Mordkin) Classical Ballet 
Director California Children’s Ballet 
Studio: 18% W. Colorado, Pasadena 
DU 49172, SY 3-4498 


Mason-Kahn Dance Studios 
Ballet, Tap, American Jazz, Acrobatic 
1125 Market St., S. Fr. 3 
UN 1-2110 


SF Conservatory of Ballet & Theatre Arts | 
Beginner Thru Professional 
Public Scholarship Competition 
1638 Market St., San Francisco JO 7-3377 


COLORADO 


The Ballet Theatre School 
Denver Branch 
Francesca Romanoff, Director 
1318 Lincoln Street, Denver 

Vera Graham Plastic Ballet Studio 
Plastic, Dramatic, Natural & Toe 
1400 Josephine, Denver, EA. 4789 


FLORIDA 


Thomas Armour — Ballet 
2973 Coral Way, Miami 
8027 Biscayne Blvd., Miami 
Georges Milenoff School of Ballet 
Approved for non-immigrant alien students 
251 Palermo, Coral G Ph HI 85462 
Royal School of Dance 
534 Chase Ave., Winter Park 
2207 Edgewater Drive, Orlando 


ILLINOIS 
Armstro -Reed Studio 
Be e Hayes, Director 


Dallat - Tap - Chimracter Hule 
7002 N. Clark St., Chicago, 26 She. 3-0752 


Gladys Hight School of Danci 
Cecchetti Tech; Ethnic: M 
162 No. State St., Chicago RA 6-7231 

Berenice Holmes School of Ballet 

_ 184 West Washington Street, Chicago 

Edna L. McRae School of the Dance 
410 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 5 
Webster 9-3772 

Ruth Page 

135 So. LaSalle St. - 

| t - Interpretive 
Approved for G.I. Training 

877 N. State WH "4.3677 DE 7-9133 

John Petri Ballet School | 
Ballet — Character — Interpretive 
218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


DUnkirk 47328 


Stone-Walter Camryn 
School of Ballet 
185 W. Madison St., Chicago 2 


INDIANA 

Academy of Ballet Arts 
Nadine Thornton, Artistic 
“Ballet Etudes,” Teenage Concert Ensemble 
527% South Main, Elkhart 

Jordan College of Butler University | 
Baccalaureate Degrees 
Complete Dance Dep’t — Indianapolis 2 


IOWA 

Betty Mae Harris School of Dance 
Member of: CNADM, DEA, DMA 
Boone & Perry 


KANSAS 

Wichita School of Fine Arts 
Aline W. Rhodes, Youth Culture Dept. 
226 N. Broadway, Phone 4-1309 


KENTUCKY 


Courtney School of Dance 
Ellis Obrecht, Director 
304-308 Norton Bldg., Louisville 2 JU 7914 


MASSACHUSETTS 
The Beacon School of Classical Ballet 
Cecchetti Method; Character & Mime 
7-11 Beaver Place, Boston LA 3-7373 
Boston Conservatory of Music 
26 Fenway, Boston 
Dance Dept., Jan Veen, Director 
Modern—Ballet—Composition—Style 
Academics—B. F. A. Degree 
Alicia Langford Boston Ballet School 
Complete Classical Training 
93 Mass. Ave., Boston -CO 6-5015 
Mme. Tatjana Baboushkina-Vasiliauskas: 
School of Ballet _. 
126 Mass. Ave., Boston TA 5§-3175 


MICHIGAN 

Armand School — Ballet - Voice - Dramatics 
ag Armand B.D.A., Donald Armand, 
2657 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit 8 

Nicholas Tsoukalas Dance Studios 
Greek Classic—Cecchetti Ballet—Character 
—Spanish (Home Study Castanet Playing) 
11332 Woodward, Detroit 2 TO 8-1879 


MISSOURI 


Conservatory of Music of Kansas Ci 
Dept. of Dance — gay ies ka 


allet - Toe - Character 
Warwick VA 6644 
Flaugh-Lewis School of Dance © 
All Branches of The Dance Y 


lll E. 62nd St., Kansas City HI 7434 


Modern Dance Dept. of St. Joseph 
Paul Chambers-Clifford Kirwan, Instructors 
Modern-Ballroom-Exhibition Ballroom 
Y.W.C.A. 8th and Jule 2-448 1 
Myldred Lyons Studio of the Dance 
Ballet - Tap - Acrobatic 
RKO Missouri Theatre Bldg., (Kansas City 


Ruth Shafton School of Ballet 
Ballet, Toe, Toe Adagio, Character 


213 E. Gregory, Kansas City DE 5964 
NEW YORK 
Albert Butler School of Dancing 

Teachers’ Ballroom Material 

113 W. 57th Sz. PL 7-6660 


Bhanumathi — Classic Hindu Dance 
Adults’ & Children’s Classes 


Carnegie Hall; Studio 708 CO 5-4055 
Dick Andros Studio of Dance | 
allet - Modern - 
353 6th Ave. (near 4th St.) OR 5-8418 
(advertisement 


ies and Swanson, DEA, DMA, B.D.A. 
Ballroom-Material for Teachers 


846 Flatbush Ave. BU 2.-7383 
Air Conditioned 
Carlos Cortés 
Spanish ‘Flamenco’ Dance 
Studio #601 - Carnegie Hall AT 9-9783 


Eve Gentry . 
Technique-Improvisation-Concerts 
268 W. 47 St.. MU 9-8264; JU 6-7947 
J. C. H. Dance Center of Brooklyn 
Alan Banks — Director 


7802 Bay Parkway _ BE 2-8050 
Helene Veola | 

Spanish and Flamenco : 

234 West 56th Street CO 5-1328 


Jay Dance Notation—Lessons include move- 
ment ysis and style awareness 
Leticia Jay, 10 E. 85 St., NY 28, RH 4-7588 
Modern Dance School, YM & YWHA 
Doris Humphrey, Director TR 6-222] 
Lexington Ave. & 92nd St., N. Y. 28 
Scarsdale Dance Studio 
Carol Kelly, Director 
134 Garth Road, Scarsdale 


OHIO 

Marie Bollinger Vogt 
Toledo Ballet Workshop 
2211 Jefferson Avenue, Toledo CH 3-9333 

Anneliese von Oettingen School of Ballet 
Ballet - Character - Acrobatic - Tap 
2425 Gilbert Ave., Cincinnati 6 

Josephine and Hermene Schwarz 
Ballet and Modern Dance 
Memorial Hall, Dayton 


OKLAHOMA 


Robert Bell School of Dance 
Former Soloist “Original Ballet Russe” 
600-A N. Hudson, Oklahoma City 


TENNESSEE 


Albertine School of The Dance © 
3325 West End 
Nashville 


SC 5-3966 


AD 1542 


7-6661 
Jane Shillinglaw | 
School of Ballet 
1507 21st Ave. S., Nashville 


TEXAS. 


Jeanne School of Dance 
Classical Ballet — Tap — Ballroom . 
Modern — Acrobatic — Jazz 
2177 Portsmouth, Houston 
Frances Putnam Studios of Dancing 
Ballet - Ballroom - Tap - Teacher Training 
Roland Guerard, Ballet Master 
2536 Westgate Drive, Houston 
K. of C. Hall, Bryan 


VIRGINIA 


Sullins College — School of Ballet 
Combines Liberal Arts Education with 
Classical Ballet. A.F.A. Degree. 

Besa Sklarsky, Director 
Bristol 


CANADA 


Elizabeth Leese Studio 
Classical Ballet and Modern Denes 
326 Victoria Ave., Westmount, Montreal 


Willy Blok Hanson Studio 
Choreographic Art 
657 A. Yonge, Toronto Phone: WA 1-8015 


PORT-AU-PRINCE, HAITI 


Haitian Institute of Folkloric & Classic Dance 
Haitian folklore, Ballet, Tap, Ballroom, T each- 
ers’ Training. Lavinia Williams, teacher. 
P.O. Box 1221 Phone 
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sharing the spotlight . . . Donald O’Con- 
nor, in collaboration with his niece Patsy 
Norton, has written an original TV 
musical score based on “A Yank at Ox- 
ford.” It'll be done as a Spectacular with 
Donald starring . . >Jack Benny and Marge 
& Gower Champion have formed J&M 
Productions, a partnership to film a new 


series starring the dancing couple. 


The big news this month is the Oct. 6 


- Ford Jubilee Show, a tribute to Cole Porter 
_ with 90 minutes of song and dance going 
coast-to-coast 
_choreo’d by Robert Alton. Assisting Bob 


in color, directed and 


are his ever-faithful Joan Bayley and Ben 


_ Allen with George Chakiris and Marc 
_ Wilder taking the feature spotlight in this 


festival of over 20 numbers. The talented 


and fortunate dancers who receive 5 
weeks work at top salaries for the pro- 
gram are: Fred Hansen, Howard Jeffry, 
- Carl Ratcliff, Buddy Bryan, Bill Foster, 


Chris Brown, Roy Clark, Ray Weamer, 
Ronnie Martinsen, Dolores Durett, Carmen 
Clifford, Marlene Tepple, Jean Goodall, 
Liz Merey and Leona Irwin. Ted Hook 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 

Daphne Dale and Nicholai Polajenko 
were slated to leave NYC for Brazil Sept. 
22 to be guest artists for the new Ballet 
de Rio de Janeiro, to be headed by 
ballerina Delal Achcar. A 6-week scason 
is planned to Fegin Oct. 5. 

Alicia Markova, in London, is taking a 


temporary breather from  world-touring. 


On Sept. 7 she was guest with the Festival 
Ballet. She is currently in the midst of 
starring in a series of 3 “Music at 10” 
programs for BBC-TV. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA NEWS 


Six hundred kimono-clad dancers per- 
formed in LA’s 16th Annual Nisei Week 
parade. Fujima Masaya, in Hollywood to 
choreograph “Teahouse of August Moon” 
for MGM, danced in Meijin show with 
The national touring 
co. of Teahouse features dancing of 
.Long Beach Japanese Col- 
ony presented 230 Ondo dancers in a 2- 


hour program prepared by Bob Komai... 


Michaela Rayl danced Azuri at Irvine 
Laguna Beach, and choreo’d for 
Margie Allison, Leonor Cornejo, April 
Smith, Ilene Tannenbaum, Meredith Rayl 
in Orange Co. Light Opera “Desert Song” 
.. Waikiki dancers Moanikala & Makanui 
flew in from Honolulu for 3rd annual 
Pacific Coast. Club Luau (outdoor pig 
roasting party), Long Beach .. . Barbara 


Andres, protege of Ruth St. Denis, scored 


in Aug. 12 solo dance recital (her first) 
at RStD Theatre Intime ... Granger 
Dancing Academy showed Sandy Hurst, 


Carol Wilson, Marietta O'Neill, Janice 


Bolla, Ricky Hopkins, S.D. Leiker, Jeannette 
Ogg & M.C. Ann Livingston at LB Mun. 
Aud. Aug. 6. 
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Ruthanna Boris, Frank Liane 
Plane, Paul Sutherland danced “Cirque 
de Deux” at Hollywood Bowl on Circus 
Night .. . “Damn Yankees” dancers at LA 
Philharmonic for 4 weeks included Sherry 
O'Neill, Larry Howard, Pattie Ferrier, 
Marvin Gordon, Edward Greene, Harvey 
Hohnecker, Karel Krauter, Howard Krei- 
ger, Sandy Leeds, Bill McDonald, Barbara 
Newman, Ian Bruce, Joan Petlak, Beatrice 


Salten, Hubert Bland, Tucker Smith, Sally _ 


Willis. 

At Idyllwild Contemporary Dance Work- 
shop, Eugene Loring, besides giving his 
lecture-demonstration, “Dance Is a Lan- 


guage,” rocked the place with an audience 


participation jive night. Shouted one 
gray-haired mother delightedly: “This is 
killing me!” African dancer Bob Le House 
(Perry Studios, LA) taught primitive and 
hed children following him like the Pied 
Piper. He told African folk tales off stage; 
danced .on stage to drumming of Ted 
Benedict . . . From Idyllwild, Merce Cun- 
ningham went to LB Dance-Drama Center 
for master lesson, then NYC to prepare 
for Mid-West tour beginning Oct... . 
Lotte Goslar used a ballet of 24 (Inesita 
& Luis Urbina were the soloists) for San 
Diego Fiesta. Will repeat “For Humans 
Only” in LA with Freddy Albeck, Joyce 
Vanderveen, Maria Rother, Gretchen and 
Michel Panaieff before leaving in Oct. 
for 2nd European tour, which opens with 
5 weeks at De La Mar Theatre in Amster- 
dam. John Dougherty 


NEWS FROM VIENNA 

Not until its 4th trip to Europe did the 
NYC Ballet come to Austria. After 3 per- 
formances in Salzburg, considered THE 
highlights of the Festival, they opened the 
Vienna Opera’s season on Sept. 1. The 
house was packed for 11 performances. 
Unlike Ballet Theatre in 1953, it was not 


love at first sight for the broad masses 


of the Austrians. In fact, the co. seemed 
disheartened during the 4 performances of 
the Ist program and hardly trusted the 
positive reviews. Principal reason was the 
choice of 4 abstract ballets by Balanchine. 
Lack of story plot and decor, and 
choreography that never resorted to cheap 
effects, were unusual (if not regrettable) 
for a Central European audience. On the 
lst evening several accidents were caused 
by a slippery floor, and the dancers were 
not yet used to the huge stage. 

In “Serenade,” the public was fascinated 
by the sequence of new patterns and 
steps, by the uniformity and brilliance of 
the corps, and with the soloists—with 
Melissa Hayden winning lst _ honors. 
Throughout the engagement she remained 
Vienna's favorite. In “La Valse,” Tanaquil 
LeClercq and Nicholas Magallanes at- 
tracted great interest, but the complex 
choreography began to tire most of the 
audience. Maria Tallchief's Ist appear- 
ance, in the “Sylvia Pas de Deux,” was 


disappointing. Her undeniable qualities 
as classical ballerina were in the shadow 


of a certain aloofness. Eglevsky fully 
deserved his-honors. He and Youskevitch 
are the best male dancers we have seen 
in American companies. Everyone ad- 
mired the perfect harmony and control of 
his movements and his wonderful partner- 
ing. In “Bouree Fantasque,” Balanchine's 
intricate patterns again puzzled the pub- 
lic, but they began to realize his immense 
musicality and his ingenious ideas for 
making full use of the stage. One critic 
said;““We came to look at music through 
Balanchine's eyes . . he is the choreog- 
rapher of ithe scores.” 

The and program won audiences com- 
pletely. In\ “Divertimento No. 15,” which 
showed chdéreographer and dancers at 
their- best, each variation won applause. 
In one, corps member Allegra Kent proved 
in no way inferior to her fellow ballerinas. 
Patricia Wilde got separate bravos for her 
most difficult variation. “The Prodigal 
Son” finally brought the theatrical back- 
ground Vienna had waited for. Though 
not a Balanchine masterpiece, it has many 
provocative ideas. Moncion is a very in- 
teresting g character dancer, and Adams 
mastered her extremely difficult part with 
ease. When Mounsey took over the next 
day; one realized how much better suited 
she is for the siren. In comparison, Adams 
looks too lyric and pure. The “Pas de 
Dix” put a Hungarian national dance on 
tees with surprising effects. The swiftest 
dancers of the co., headed by Tallchief 
and Eglevsky, had the audience raving. 
Tallchief seemed to have come to life 
and showed all her celebrated virtuosity 
to full effect. Robbins’ “The Pied Piper.” 
Ist ballet by a choreographer other than 
Balanchine, revealed the astonishingly 
comic qualities of dancers who were, up 
to then, considered strictly classical, and 
showed Americans as Europeans see them 
—gay, happy, loud, responsive to music. 
LeClercq stole the show with her irresist- 
ibly funny bits. 

The 3rd program brought the most ihe, 
licized ballets. “Swan Lake” was felt to 
be a,concession in view of the group's _ 
aims to present new ideas in contempor- 
ary ballet. Here Tallchief’s regal dancing 
left nothing to be desired, except for 
softer arms here and there. Eglevsky’s 
pirouettes made one feel he could do 
twice as many if he wished. The Pas de 
Quatre was the best example of Balan- 
chine’s schooling. Only his interpretation 
was attacked as too modern for a roman- 
tic ballet. “The Cage,” which had aroused 
a storm of indignation and enthusiasm in 
Salzburg, was received coolly here, though 
Hayden's dancing was again acclaimed. 
It is a ballet full of ideas, wonderfully 
used. “Afternoon of a Faun” again proved 
the extraordinary theatrical gifts of Rob- 
bins. LeClercq and Moncion were perfect 
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for the choreographer’s purpose, to mirror 
the dancers through the audience. After 
these, “Western Symphony” had a hard 
stand, but it was good entertainment. 

At this writing there are 4 more ballets 
to come, but the estimate of the NYC 
Ballet's Ist appearance here can already 
be made: They are considered on the 
whole the best classical co. There might 
be a better dancer here or there, an- 
other co. might have a more interesting 
work, but there is no group with a focus 
like Balanchine’s —and his collaboration 
with. Robbins proves a very happy one. 
There is no corps de ballet with a higher 
standard or better discipline, and no co. 
shows a greater enthusiasm and devotion 
to the dance. Linda 
NEWS FROM FRANCE 

The end of summer found dance cattetty 
at a standstill in Paris. But the principal 
companies were kept busy in local festi- 
vals all over the country. 

The Third International Dance Festival 
at Aix-les-Bains opened July 21. The 
Spanish Ballet of Reberto Ximenez and 
Manolo Vargas gave a completely re- 
vamped show. They were followed by 
the popular Hungarian Dancers and Keita 
Fodeba‘s African Ballet. Before a scenic 
arrangement by Yves Bonnat, the Paris 
Opera Ballet performed “Palais de Cris- 
tal,” “Variations” and “Grand Pas.” Yvette 
Chauvire, Youly Algaroff and Claude 


Bessy were in “Giselle,” and Lycette Dar- 


sonval performed in her own composition, 
“Atala.” Ludmilla Tcherina danced four 
works accompanied by the Monte Carlo 
Opera orchestra conducted by Richard 
Blareau. Jean Babilee’s young company 
distinguished itself particularly in “Bal- 
ance a Trois.” 

July 31 and Aug. 1 found the Paris 
Opera Ballet at Evian in performances of 
“Romeo and Juliet,” “Firebird” and “Suite 
ern Blanc.” These were followed by 
“Giselle” and “Les Fourberies de Scapin” 
danced in Santander, Spain. | 

The Marquis de Cuevas’ Grand Ballet 
spent its usual Aug. season at the Deau- 
ville Casino, where Rosella Hightower, 
Andrea Karlsen and Viadimir Skouratoff 
created a ballet called “Le Pont.” 

The Ballet of the Strasbourg Opera 
spent Aug. at the Vichy Casino. The co. 
is directed by Jean Combes and soloists 


‘are Genevieve Moulin, Roland April end 


Olga Adabache. 

Antonio and his Spanish Ballet gave 
two galas Sept. 8 and 9 at the Besancon 
Festival. 

The end of Sept. will find Roland Petit 


at the Theatre de Paris with a new revue. 


Among the numbers announced are a 
ballet with a Darius Milhaud score and 
decor by Andre Marchand, and another 
depicting the pleasures of bicycle travel 
in France. Marie-Francoise Christout 


NEWS FROM VENICE 

Continuing a tradition begun by Diaghi- 
lev as long ago as 1910, many choreog- 
raphers and dancers visit Venice in Aug. 
and Sept. After visiting the tomb of the 
great man, they rush to the Lido to be 
photographed with movie stars here for 
the Film Festival—always good publicity. 

Serge Lifar is here as French delegate 
for Choreography and Dance, to the 
Esthetic Congress on St. George Island, 
sponsored by the Cini Foundation. He 
read an hour-long paper, discussed it for 
a couple of hours more, and was much 
copplauded. Another speaker was the 
Chilean choreographer and _ designer, 
Raymond de Larain, who lives in Paris. 
Also seen at the congress was Kazuko 
Kawakito, a young Japanese on leave 
from the Legat School in London. She 
says she wants to emulate the career of 
her compatriot Sono Osato. Japanese 
people here for the Festival show a keen 
interest in ballet. Apparently all modern 
actresses in Japan study ballet as part of 
their training. 

The St. George Island gathering saw a 
performance of “The Birds,” with music 
by Respighi and choreography by Mar- 
garete Wallman. Dancers, mainly from 
the Rome Opera and La Scala included 
Giulio Perugini, Marisa Matteinini, Vera 
Colombo, Sabine, ease as and Boris 
Trailine. 


Lifar has announced rai that he will’ 


produce and choreograph for the Paris 
Opera “Le Martyr de Saint Sebastian,” 
with book by d’Annunzio and music by 
Debussy. Ludmilla Tcherina will dance 
Saint Sebastian, the role created about 
40 years ago by Ida Rubinstein at La 
Scala. Lifar also reported that he has 
commissioned Romola Nijinsky to write a 
“Life of Nijinsky” film script to star 
Babilee. 

In mid-Sept. Venice is to see, at the 
Int'l Festival of Contemporary Music at 
the Teatro Le Fenice, the premiere of 
Malipiero’s “Concerto for a Dancer and 
Orchestra.” Soloist is the American 
dancer Shirley Broughton ... The NYC 
Ballet appears at La Fenice Sept. 18-24. 
The 6 performances will bring 12 ballets, 
9 of which are new to Italy. Luigi Gario 


NEWS FROM TOKYO 


Six leading Japanese ballet groups, 
banding together to form the Tokyo City 
Ballet Troupe, presented “Les Sylphides,” 
Tchaikowsky's “Serenade for Strings” and 
the 2nd Act of “Swan Lake” at the Hibiya 
Park Grand Auditorium ... After an ab- 
sence of 4 years, Sonia Arova has re- 
turned to Tokyo. At the invitation of the 
Komaki Ballet. Miss Arova and her hus- 
band, Job Sanders, came here to star in 
the Komaki production of “The Sleeping 
Beauty,” seen at the Nippon Theatre 
Sept. 4-15. The pair's Far Eastern ap- 
pearances were arranged by Paul Szilard. 


Hakudai Yamano 


REPORT FROM MEXICO 

“El Mensajero del Sol,” an enormous - 
spectacle with 1,500 actors, dancers, 
musicians, was presented at the Auditoric 
Nacional. An Aztec legend of a youth 


- chosen to carry messages to the Sun God — 


it had choreography by Guillerminca 
Penaloza and regional dances staged by 
Marcelo Torreblanca . . . A dance pro- 
gram of the Festival Mozart had 2 new 
ballets performed by the Neuvo Teatro 
de Danza: “Fantasia in C Minor,” by 
Xavier Francis,” and ‘Les Petite Riens | 
by John Fealy. The Orquesta Sinfonic« 
Nacional accompanied. 

At the International Geological Con- 
gress, 4 of the hardy perennials of the 
repertoire were performed. Josefina La 
valle’s “Juan Calavera” stole the eveninc 
from the other works, which are beginning | 
to creak ... “Ballet Concierto” has just . 
returned from an extensive tour of the 
north of the country. Laura Urdapilleta 
and Jorge Cano once again were ac- 
claimed. John. Fealy 
NEWS FROM LATIN AMERICA 
ARGENTINA: A Czech folk dance and 
music group called “Lucnica” gave a 
short season at Buenos Aires’ Teatro Ca- 
sino with considerable success... Tamara 
Tcumanova and partner Wladimir Oukh- 
tomsky gave several recitals at the Colon. 
CHILE: Toumanova next visited Chile for 
2 recitals in Santiago and several in the 
provinces (she has already danced 4 
times in Santiago this year). Programs 
were worse than ever, reaching a level 
that simply has to be seen; otherwise a 
description might well be disbelieved. 

The Chinese Classical Theatre (Peking 
Opera) played 8 performances in Santi- 
ago and was one of the biggest hits in 
this counutry’s theatre history. Acting, 
mime, dancing, acrobatics, singing, music 
and colorful costumes were the closely 
interrelated elements in their extracts 
from Chinese classical plays. The acro- 
batics were breathtaking. Often, when 
one felt that an incredible feat could not 
possibly be topped, the next moment 
proved the contrary. The acrobatics are 
not of the circus type but closely inte- 
grated in the plot, usually to depict com- 
bat scenes, and they successfully balance 
some of the difficult conventions with | 
which Western spectators are not ac- 
quainted. 
GUATEMALA: The Bellas Artes Ballet, 
directed by the English dancer-choreog- 
rupher Denis Carey, has presented further 
performances of “Peter and the Wolf,” ex- 
tracts from the classics and a new work, 
“Sombreros y Suenos” (“Hats and 
Dreams”) to music by Paul Bowles. 
URUGUAY: The Ballet Experimental Uru- 
guayo had a short session at the Teatro 
Solis in works choreographed by the co. 
director Wilfredo Toamaran...The Peking 
Opera opened at the Sodre after their 
visit to Chile. Hans Ehrmann-Ewart 
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